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" Wait, and Love himself will bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge changed to fruit 
Of wisdom. Wait : my faith is large in Time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end." 
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NOT A HEROINE. 

CHAPTER I. 

PAUL FINDS A CLUE. 

Paul did not feel quite easy in making these 
inquiries without Mrs Morant's sanction, and 
he awakened Lavinia early in the morning, to 
ask if she would go to Princes Gate, and men- 
tion his hope of finding out something through 
Mr Orde's correspondents. 

* They don't breakfast till ten o'clock/ La- 
vinia said, ' and I shall only find Catherine in 
her bathroom if I go now ; but, under the cir- 
cumstances, I am willing to go and howl to her 
outside her door. My impression is, she does 
^ not wish her husband to come back. But we 
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are all curious enough to want to know why he 
disowns her ; and though she may be, on the 
whole, glad to be rid of him, I think she would 
like to have some explanation of his conduct/ 

* Why should she be glad to be rid of him ? ' 
asked Paul severely. 

' Because I believe she prefers somebody else/ 
Lavinia answered. * I have often told! you so 
before — it is nothing new, Catherine is a weak 
fool, and Horace Ormonde is a thorough man of 
the world, an accomplished " Gay Lothario/' ' 

* Lavinia,' Paul said with emotion in his 
voice, ' I blame myself as much as I do you for 
having believed this. We are both of us mis- 
taken. Mrs Morant spoke of Ormonde last 
night, as a friend who had been kind to her, 
with a dignity, a frankness, which entirely re- 
assured me. It is because I have thought ill 
of her unjustly, that I am resolved to try and 
help her now, to the best of my power.' 
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* Dear old Paul ! you are credulous, my dear, 
but I like you the better for it. Mrs Scuda- 
more told me that her husband saw Horace 
Ormonde's affectionate farewell scene with 
Catherine, at the railway station, and she 
said that he brought her home sobbing like 
a child.' 

' Gossiping idiot ! why could not he hold his 
tongue 1 — and what does it prove ? Only that 
Ormonde had been a very kind friend to Mrs 
Morant, as she told me herself — quite simply, 
last night. Of course she was sorry when he 
went away, and left her in all her trouble and 
perplexity, with no better friends about her than 
you and I, Lavinia. We have behaved very 
badly. Don't let us talk of it any more — avoid 
Mrs Scudamore, my dear child. Only go and 
ask Mrs Morant's leave for my making some 
inquiries about Mr Orde, and make haste back 
to me.' 
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Lavinia returned within an hour from Princes 
Gate, with a little pencil-note, which said— 

* Dear Paul, — ^Pray ask any questions you 
like. I expect nothing, and hope nothing ; but 
it is kind of you to try to help me. — ^Yours 
sincerely, Catherine Morant.' 

Paul had decided to go at once to Wreionore, 
to inquire there if the addresses on any of Mr 
Orde's letters could be remembered. He thought 
it worth while, however, to call first at the office 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, to see the reports of Mr Orde's mission. 
There was nothing in any of these papers, how- 
ever, which could throw any light upon Mr 
Orde's last day with Kenelm Morant ; and Paul 
pursued his way to Wrexmore by the next 
train. He decided to waste no time in a visit 
to Mr Freeman, but to go at once to the village 
post-office. Here he asked his way to Mr Orde's 
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old lodgings, and he was directed to the farm- 
house where Captain Morant had stayed with 
him* The rooms were let to the new curate, 
but he was not at home, and the farmer's wife 
was tiresome and long-winded in her talk, but 
Paul's patience did not give way. He obtained , 
no information here, however. 

* Mr Orde wrote a good many letters,' the wo- 
man said, * but what he wrote he usually posted 
for himself/ The girl who used to Uve with 
them as servant in Mr Orde's time was married, 
and lived in the village. * She oftentimes went 
to the post with letters for Mr Orde. Her name 
now is Sharpe, and sharp I hope she '11 be for 
you. air,' the woman added with a foolish 
giggla ' The white cottage at the end of the 
street is her husband's— you can't miss it.' 

Paul found Mrs Sharpe a quick-witted young 
woman, with a good-natured countenance. All 
the village knew that Captain Morant did not 
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write to his wife, and that their favourite. Miss 
Catherine, was veiy unhappy in h%r marriage. 
If Kenelm had been within reach of the Wrex- 
more villagers, he would have run great risk of 
being exposed to Lynch law, and at all events, 
ducked in the village horse-pond, or burnt in 
effigy, by these faithful family retainers. Mrs 
Sharpe would do anything to serve the good cause 
of investigating Captain Morant's misconduct. 
' He danced like an acrobat at our village- 
feast ; but he will dance to a different tune if he 
ever comes and turns his toes out here again,' 
she said. * He would not have the face to do it. 
But about Mr Orde's letters, sir — he used to 
write mostly to Keverends ; but there was a 
Miss Orde he wrote to sometimes.' 

* That sounds hopeful,' Paul said. * Can you 
remember where she lived V 

* Stop a minute, and FU tell you,^ said Mrs 
Sharpe ; and pulling open the drawer of an old- 
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fashioned bureau whicli stood against tlie wall, 
, she took out a cedar desk, on the lid of which 
. there was a little printed sketch of Keswick, 
with the name beneath it. * That 's the place, 
sir,' Mrs Sharpe said triumphantly. *Mr Orde 
gave me this writing-desk when he was going 
away, and he said he had bought it a long time 
ago, when he was staying with his aunt at 
Keswick, and this was a picture of the place. 
I used to see the same name on his letters — 
^*Miss Orde, Keswick"' 

* I am very much obliged to you,' Paul said. 
* I see you are getting ready some very little 
clothes ; please let me give you the cradle ; ' 
and shaking hands with Mrs Sharpe, he left a 
sovereign on the table, and hastened back to 
the train again. The quickest way to the Lake 
Country would be through London. He ate 
some dinner there at the Euston Square Sta- 
tion, without going home, and started by the 
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night-mail for Keswick. As Paul changed — 
in the early morning — into the local line of 
railway, he felt the soothing influence of the 
sound of the rushing brooks, and drank in with 
delight the exquisite tints of the mossy rocks, 
lighted up by the rising sun, with the soft un- 
dulating mountain lines beyond, illuminated 

also with the ' golden rose of dawn.' 

Paul was glad to find, on his arrival at Kes- 
wick, that a Miss Orde, an elderly lady, was 
still living there. He went to the hotel, re- 
freshed himself by a bath and a good breakfast, 
and then soon after ten o'clock he went to call 
, upon Miss Orde. She was a kind, careworn 
woman, dressed with extreme simpKcity, and 
was starting on some charitable errand, with a 
little basket on her arm, when Paul arrived. 

* You have met my nephew at Wrexmore ? 
You know him a little ? Pray come in ;' and 
she took Paul into her little sitting-room, and 
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drew up the blind to give him a better view 
of the lake. *You are sure you have had 
breakfast 1/ 

Paul checked these kindly overtures by a 
courteous gesture, which showed that he had 
something important to say. Miss Orde sat 
down and listened with patient attention, while 
Paul briefly explained exactly what he wanted 
to know. He ended by saying — 

* Can you recollect any mention of Captain 
Morant in any of your nephew's last letters 1 ' 

* Of course I can/ Miss Orde answered ; 4t is 
very extraordinary you did not hear of it. Cap- 
tain Morant was struck by lightning at Gib- 
raltar, and was insensible for an hour or two. 
There was a terrific storm, CyrH said. Captain 
Morant fell flat on his face, as if he were shot. 
Stay, I wiU not go on describing it by memory ; 
I have his letter, you shall read it for yourself 
— ^indeed, you may take it away and show it to 
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your friends, if it will be of any use ; ' and Miss 
Orde pulled out her bunch of keys with trem- 
bling alacrity, unlocked a drawer filled with 
papers neatly tied up and labelled, and taking 
out a small packet which was inscribed 

* Cyril's letters,' she found one from Alexan- 
dria, written only a few days after the stom. at 
Gibraltar, and describing Kenelm's accident 

Miss Orde's love for her nephew, naturally 
led her to dwell more upon his happy escape 
than upon his friend's danger; and Paul's 
anxiety to read all that concerned Captain 
JVIorant without delay, had to be kept in 
abeyance, whilst she continued to grasp the 
precious letter in her hand, and explained how 
Cyril was her only near relation; and how good 
and kind he had always been to her. 

* He used to write regularly once a month 
to me, as long as he was in England,' she said ; 

* and I miss these frequent letters much. They 
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were my greatest delight, for I very rarely 
saw him — perhaps once in two or three years ; 
you know how devoted he always was. to his 
work ; and now it may be many, many months, I 
fear, before I hear from him again. But he is 
upheld by a stronger arm than mine, and, 
whether living or dying, 1 am persuaded he 
will ever be with the Lord/ 

Paul now cordially shook hands with Miss 
Orde. * Don^t think me ungrateful,' he said, ' if 
I go away directly with your letter to London. 
I don't yet know when the next train starts, 
but you can easily understand that, with a clue 
like this in my hand, thanks to your kindness, 
I should be very apathetic if I did not go off 
as soon as possible, to consult with Captain 
Morant's friends. I do not know what etfect 
this stroke of lightning may have had on him, 
nor indeed how it can possibly bear in the 
least upon his subsequent conduct ; but some 
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scientific physician naay explain it, or may 
trace a connection — one never knows.' 

* Will you promise to let me know the result 
of ^your inquiries 1 ' asked the kind Miss Orde ; 
' and some day, perhaps, you will pay me a less 
hurried visit, and let me show you some of 

our lovely lake scenery. I will not detain you 
a moment longer now, but will bid you God- 
speed with all my heart ;' and with her friendly 
smile, she shook hands with him, and said, 
' Good-bye ! ' 



CHAPTER IL 

A LETTER FROM MR ORDE. 

Directly Paul reached the hotel, he read the 
letter with the greatest eiigemess. 

* On arriving at Gribialtar/ Cyril "wrote/ it was 
found that onr steamer had something wrong 
with her machinery, and would be detained 
for eight hoursu Morant kindly proposed to 
make use of this interval to show me something 
of the country surrounding the Eock. It was 
very good of him, for he of course knows 
Gibraltar as well as you and I know Keswick, 
and no doubt he web anxious to go on board 
his new ship as soon as possible ; but be declared 
he would "stick to me like a limpet/^ The 
Sappho was in the bay, and the Captain's gig 
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came off at once to fetch us on shore. We 
landed at the '^Bagged Staff/' which is close 
to the Alameda, a public garden beautifully 
laid out, where the military bands play. Morant 
desired the officer in charge of his boat to come 
back and fetch him from the P. and 0. in eight 
hours' time. He was resolved to stay with me 
to the last. We sat down in the Alameda, and 
added a few pencil-lines to our letters for Eng- 
land. Poor Morant! married only for one week, 
and obliged to leave his young bride so soon ! 
It was hard for him, and I could see, as he 
closed his letter to her, the tears were in his 
honest blue eyes. He has a most affectionate 
heart. Though a confirmed celibate myseK, I 
can feel for him. He looks forward, however, 
to his wife's joining him at Malta ere long. 
Morant now proposed a ride to San Eoque, which 
he said would be far more worth while than 
climbing up the galleries. All was equally new 
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to me, aad a country ride would be more refresh- 
ing after our sea-voyage than mere sight-seeing 
in the town. We walked to a livery stable, 
, hired a couple of Spanish hacks, and started ^ 
for San Koque, which is a little Spanish town, 
about five miles from "Gib," as Morant, I 
observe, always calls it, quite seriously. I sup- 
pose it is a bit of nautical slang. We rode 
through the main street, where we stopped a 
moment to post our letters. I was much in- 
terested in the novelty of the scene. The street 
was crowded with all sorts of nationalities — 
Moorish Jews from Tangiers, Spanish peasants 
in costume, smart English soldiers reminding 
us of home. We passed through the fortifica- 
tions, across the neutral ground, through the 
Spanish sentries, till we got on to the beautiful 
broad beach. The view there is lovely. On 
either side of us was the blue Mediterranean, 
crowded with shipping — the peninsula at this 
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point is not a mile wide. Behind ns was the Bock, 
rising almost perpendicularly out of the water 
— ^the beautiful outlines of the AMcan coast 
forming the background — whilst in front were 

♦ 

the white houses of San Boque, glistening in the 
sun, with the snow range of the Sieira Nevada 
in the distance. I longed to have remained here 
longer, but remembering that the P. and 0. 
would certainly wait for no man, and that our 
time was but limited, we turned off this beauti- 
ful beach on to the miserable apology for a road, 
intending to see a little more of the country. 
About half a mile from the town, on the left- 
hand side, stands a large wooden crucifix, which 
Morant pointed out to me as marking the spot 
where a murder was committed. I took off 
my hat, as I always do in presence of this 
sacred symbol. Poor Morant pained me a good 
deal by laughing at this act of reverence, and 
calling me a benighted Papist, asking why I 
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professed to be a Protestant whilst I lield 
Catholic doctrine ? We had some serious talk 
as we rode on to the town to get sdme refresh- 
ments, including a glass of the famous milk- 
punch of San Boque, which Morant insisted on 
my tasting, as it appears to be well known to 
all visitors at Gibraltar. I can't say I parti- 
cularly appreciated it. We were now ready to 
start on our return to the steamer ; but storms 
arise so suddenly in this part of Spain, that the 
sky appeared to change all at once^ and a severe 
storm was soon threatening us. We were ad- 
vised, of course, to defer our return, but what 
could we do 1 I should have lost my passage 
to Alexandria if we had waited. The storm, 
too, might blow over, I thought ; at any rate, I 
followed Morant^s advice, and we left San Eoque 
at a smart trot, thunder rolling grandly in 
the distance. The lightning was sublime, lurid 
to a degree, and so vivid that, as we reached 

VOL. IL B 
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that part of the road near the crucifix, to which 
I before referred, our horses refused to go on ; 
the poor beasts were startled and alarmed. We 
looked for shelter^ deciding to give the horses 
at least a few minutes' rest. The crucifix stands 
in a little path, on one side of which is a high 
bank and a cactus hedge, which afibrded toler- 
able shelter from the storm. Here we dis-' 
mounted, and tied the horses to the hedge. 
You will understand that, in presence of the 
symbol of aU that we hold most precious in life 
and in eternity, the terrific nature of the storm 
impelled me to kneel before this crucifix. A 
strange calm came over me as I knelt there^ 
and felt ftie sacred bond of pain between my 
self and my Divine Master. " AU is well ! " I 
found myself repeating ; "neither life nor death 
shall separate me from His love." And now, 
my dear aunt, I must tell you how, once more, 
Morant's strange Protestant narrowness pur- 
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sued him in our hour of common peril. He 
has no sense of fear. " Gret up, Orde/' he cried, 
in his usual cheerful tone ; "it is blasphemy, 
sheer idolatry, to say your prayers before a 
graven image. Kneel if you like, pray as much 
as you choose ; but to see you prostrating your- 
self before a mere piece of wood, like a China- 
man before his mumbo-jumbo, is too absurdly 
childish." He came and pulled me by the 
shoulder. " We must mount and get back, 
old boy,'' he said ; there is no more time to lose." 
I would not aggravate him by any reply, 
but I once more buried my face in my hands, 
and prayed for divine protection before rising 
from my knees, when there came a most appal- 
ling crash, and a peal of thunder worse than any 
that had gone before. My impression was that 
our last moment had now indeed arrived. As 
the deafening roar subsided, I looked around 
me. Half blinded and bewildered as I was, I 
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Started to my feet in horror. The cradfiz. 
tinder whose shelter I had sought and found 
protection, had been struck by lightning, and 
in its fall liad knocked Morant down to the 
ground. It was an awful moment. At first I 
believed him to be dead. ** The one is taken 
and the other left 1 '^ I cried aloud ; " Oh, may 
God receive his soul !" There he lay before me, 
to all appearance dead» whilst the sacred em- 
blem which he had despised was the instrument 
of his fall This was strangely impressive to 
m^f even at that awful moment, and I cannot 
but hope it wiU have made a lasting impression 
upon him. He was wanting in reverence, but not 
in true piety, thank God I I staggered towards 
the helpless body of my friend, tore open his 
necktie and shirt, and rested my hand upon his 
heart. A thrill of hope ran through me, as I 
fancied I could detect a faint fluttering of life. 
I took off a gold chain with a locket, which he 
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always wore round his neck. It contained a 
portrait of his wife. Poor fellow I he had shown 
it to me only a few days beforfe, and told me it 
was the only remembrance he had of her. In 
my agitation and distress, I left it on the 
ground, and entirely forgot it, until we were at 
the Eagged Staff again, on our way to the 
steamer. I told the officer on guard there, and 
he very kindly promised to try and recover it, 
and forward it to the Sappho ; but I am much 
afraid it is gone for ever. Before many minutes 
had elapsed, you may imagine my thankfulness 
when I heard the sound of approaching wheels, 
«.d a «*«. app^ared ia »ight. ThU i« a 
kind of Spanish gig, with a huge hood— very 
picturesque, though intensely uncomfortable. 
Most providentially it conveyed a young Spanish 
officer, who spoke English. He was on his way 
to San Roque, and having to be there on duty, 
could not return with us ; but he at once de- 
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cided to give up his carriage to ns, whilst he 
took our horses on with him, and promised to 
see they were sent back safely. I paid him for 
their hire, for which he most kindly undertook 
to be responsible, and, with his help, Morant 
was lifted into the gig. He instructed the 
driver what to do on our arrival at Gibraltar, 
and was, indeed, a good Samaritan to us both. 
It was now raining hard, but the violence of 
the storm had abated. Morant continued in- 
sensible, in spite of the jolting and discomfort 
of our drive. We got him into the first boat 
we could find off the Eagged Staff, — officers, 
soldiers, and saUors aU ready and anxious to 
give a helping hand ; and whether it was the 
famHiar plash of the waves, or that the shock 
had now worn itself out, once in the boat, 
he soon began to show signs of returning con- 
sciousness. He had a vague, dazed look at 
first, but he answered, " I am all right,'' when 
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we spoke to him ; and as soon as we got him 
on board, and the surgeon had carefully exa- 
mined him, he reported that no serious harm 
was done, so far as he could judge. The cruci- 
fix must have struck his head with considerable 
violence, and it appeared that the same flash of 
lightning which threw down the crucifix must 
also have struck Morant, though but slightly. 
His hair was singed a little, and the surgeon 
could feel the bruise caused by the blow he 
received ; but Kenelm very soon became him- 
self again, enjoyed some tea, washed his face 
and hands, begged us " not to be uneasy about 

him, as Jie was really perfectly well;*' and 
directly the Captain's gig from the Sappho came 
alongside, he shook hands with us all, and 
went over the ship's side and into the boat with 
all his old alacrity. Our steam was up, and 
we were just starting as he left us. The rain 
was now pouring down in torrents. I called out 
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to Kenelm, '^ Take care of yourself ; we have 
both of us had a narrow escape/' He looked 
up with his old gay laugh^ waved his cap, and 
called out something I could not hear, but it 
evidently meant that there was nothing the 
matter with him, and I trust all is well. He 
has had many a hair's-breadth escape in his life 
before now, no doubt, whilst my time for such 
adventures has only now begun. I never saw 
any one who was struck with lightning before, 
,and never knew myself to have been so near 
a sudden death. I was but three yards from 
Morant. The crucifix fell obliquely upon him. 
Had it fallen straight forward, it must have 
killed me. Our surgeon said he did not fear 
any after-results from the stroke of lightning, 
but he was not quite satisfied as to the severity 
of the knock which he received on his head. 
He would like to have been able to watch the 
case for a few days longer. But no doubt there 
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is a competent doctor on board the Sappho. 
Dear old Kenelm will, I trust, live for many 
years to come, without any ill effect from this 
adventure. It is a bond between him and me 

henceforth. We have shared a moment of 

» 

great peril together, and I trust we have both 
of us laid the warning to heart, and that we 
shall for the future, watch more zealously for 
that solemn hour, which must come sooner or 
later to each one of us.' 



CHAPTER III. 



NOTHING DIES. 



Upon his arrival in London, at a late hour the 
same evening, Paul drove at once to the Ayl- 
mers^ house; it was not yet twelve o'clock, 
but they kept early hours, and all was dark 
and shuttered up ; and he was obliged to go 
home, and content himself with only telUng 
Lavinia that night the curious result of his 
inquiries. They sat together in the dining- 
room, whilst Paul ate some supper, and de- 
scribed his two days' adventures. 

'1 am very glad you went to Keswick,' 

Lavinia said, * if only because you will show 

. that feeble little Catherine how much betteir 

worth having deeds are than words. You 
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have done something towards clearing up the 
great mystery of her life. Horace Ormonde, 
in a dastardly manner, took advantage of her 
miserably forlorn position to make her fall in 
love with him,, for which I loathe and despise 
him, as much as I love and reverence you.' 

* I am much obliged to you, my dear,' an- 
swered Paul carelessly, * but I can't say I par- 
ticularly care to be the subject of these vivid 
contrasts in your imagination. Nobody knows 
anything about Mrs Morant's private feelings. 
I don't think she is likely to confide them to 
you — ^you are much too Spartan to suit her; 
and I am sure you know still less of Horace 
Ormonde. And as for my expedition,' Paul 
added with a yawn, * it was very exciting — ^I 
felt like an amateur detective. Good night ! I 
am more than half asleep.' 

Margaret Aylmer was just making the tea 
at the breakfast-table in their pleasant old- 
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fashioned villa at Brompton, or, as it would be 
called noW; South Kensington. Her father 
and mother were not yet in the room^ when 
the servant announced, * Mr Ogleby.' 

' Oh ! have you heard anything 1 ' Margaret 
cried eagerly, as Paul ^hook hands with her. 
* I am sure you have discovered something — 
tell me quickly what it is.' 

* It is not very much/ Paul answered, * but I 
havefoimd a clue which may lead to something.' 
It seems Morant was struck with lightning 
at San Roque near Gibraltar ; he was insen- 
sible for an hour or so, after which he recovered 
consciousness, and appeared to have sustained 
no injury except a bruise on the head. This is 
described in a letter from Mr Orde to an aunt 
of his at Keswick. You can read it if you like 
— ^here it is.* 

* My dear Paul, how did you find this out ? 
' — where have you beeni' Margaret asked. 
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reading the letter^ however, at the same time 
as she spoke. 

* I only went to Wrexmore, and made some 
inquiries there about Mr Orders relations. It 
is the oddest thing in the world that Freeman, 
the clergyman on the spot, could not do such 
an obvious thing in aU these months— that 
he never tried to find out anything through 
his old curate's friends. I found his aunt, 
Miss Orde, at Keswick, without the least diffi- 
culty.' 

' I am glad you have done it,' Margaret said, 
and she gave Paul her hand as she spoke, with 
a look of aflFectionate approbation, which made 

his heart throb. He could not speak, but he 
kissed her hand ; and perhapSy if a whole day, 
instead of three minutes' tSte-d-tStey had been 
before them, these two young people might 
have agreed from that moment to have loved 
each other for ever. But even if he had had 
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the day before him, Paul felt it was a wrong 
opportunity to plead for himself, when he had 
been able to do a small service for Margaret's 
sake ; it would have seemed like asking a 
reward — ^like taking an unfair advantage of 
a moment's gratitude, to say another word 
just then ; but, for that brief moment when 
the stately Margaret allowed him to kiss her 
hand, Paul was in heaven. Such flashes of 
happiness are landmarks in our lives, and 
Margaret's goodness to him this morning was 
a consolation to look back upon for many 
future days to come. 

The sunshine streamed into the comfort- 
able oak-panelled dining-room, as Mrs Aylmer 
opened the door with letters in her hand. 

' My dear Paul, you have come to breakfast 1 
how very nice of you !— ring the bell please. 
Your father will be here in a minute, Mar- 
garet ; he will read prayers. I have news from 
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Marion. Wrexmore is much better ; they 
really talk of bringing him home for the sum- 
mer. Mr Ormonde seems to have been of the 
greatest possible use and comfort.' 

Mr Aylmer now appeared, followed by the 
servants. Prayers were read, breakfast was 
begun, and then Margaret spoke of Captain 
Morant again. Mr Orde's letter was read and 
discussed with eagerness by the whole party. 
At last Mr Aylmer said, in his usual character 
of the practical man — * I quite admit it is in- 
teresting to us all, my dear Paul, and very 
creditable to you, to have traced Captain 
Morant's career one step further than his last 
letter to his wife. He is known now to have 
^been struck by lightning at Gibraltar, and to 
have recovered from it — ^but apr^s ! — what does 
this prove 1 Has it made him insane ? — ^is he 
an idiot 1 — ^not a bit of it. The Admiral at 
Malta, and all his friends there, including the 
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doctor on board his own ship, have all con- 
curred inspeaking and writing of him aa a 
man with mens ^na incorpore sano. I don't 
quite see how this stroke of lightning alters 
the case, I must say.' 

* We don't see it yet, dear papa/ Margaret 
said, * but I feel sure it will lead to something 
important ; as Paul says^ it is a clue/ 

' All this time,' observed Mrs Aylmer rather 
querulously, ' none of you have paid the least 
attention to my news from Nice. Wrexmore 
is SO' much better, that the doctors think he 
may spend the summer in England. They will 
be home about the end of June, I suppose ; 
they are getting his yacht ready, as they have 
decided to come by sea.' 

' I am very glad,' Margaret said. ' May I 
read the letters V and Mrs Aylmer gave them 
to her. 

Meantime Paul had left the table, and was 
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looking for some book in the low bookshelves, 
which almost surrounded the Aylmers' dining- 
room. * I want to find something scientific,' he 
said, * bearing upon lightning/ 

* There is the "Encyclopedia," my dear boy,' 
said Mr Aylmer ; ' and, by the way, the guns at 
Gibraltar, bristling at every port-hole, must 
attract lightning. The knives at the table, 
you know, are often hidden by nervous people 
during a thunderstorm. Helen is afraid to use 
a needle.' 

* I think I had better go and see Scudamore 
directly, without groping about in the dark 
any longer,' Paul said, suddenly putting down 
his volume of the * Encyclopedia.' Mr Aylmer's 
jokes aggravated him. *ril come in again by 
and by / and he walked quickly off to Princes 
Gate. Here Paul saw Mr Scudamore at first 
alone, and it was disappointing to find from 
him that the accident at Gibraltar did not 

VOL. II. ^ 
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appear to him to throw any light upon Cap- 
tain Movant's subsequent conduct. 

^ Of course, if he had shown symptoms of 
cerebral derangement, dating from that stroke 
of lightning/ Mr Scudamore said, * I could at 
once believe that bis malady arose from some 
injury received at that time ; but you see, my 
friend Dr Yates, who is really a very able man, 
and who is in daily communication with Cap- 
tain Morant, bears unceasing testimony to his 
sanity ; he treats the notion of any mental 
aberration with contempt, and has come simply 
to the conclusion that, for some purpose best 
known to himself, Caj^tain Morant is distinctly 
acting a part in denying all knowledge of his 
wife. However, I am speaking only from my 
own very limited experience when I say, that a 
sudden shock like this stroke of lightning, or 
even the blow on the head from the fall of the 
crucifix, can have very little connection with 
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the rest of the casa Let us consult Dr Faber 
— ^he is the best authority I know in matters 
of this kind/ 

' Is it worth while to mention it first to Mrs 
Morant^' asked Paul, as Mr Scudamore ap- 
peared to expect him to start immediately to 
call on the physician. 

* Oh, yes ! by all means. Mrs Morant has been 
a good deal agitated this morning — ^pleasurably 
agitated, I am glad to say, -for once in a way, 
poor thing I But J am sure she will see you. 
We have had news that Lord Wreionore is 
coining home next month. The abrasion in 
the lungs, which had caused us all so much 
serious alarm, appears really to have gone 
through a process of healing, which gives reason 
to hope that the disease itself may be kept in 
abeyance. The Dowager insists on going to 
church to return thanks this morning — she will 
be wheeled there in her reclining-chair. Mon- 
crieffe is with her now/ 
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Here Mrs Morant came into the room. She 
had evidently been crying a good deal, and 
Paul hardly liked to run the risk of agitating 
her any further; but she reassured him by 
her bright expression of happiness^ as she 
said — * I am afraid you have no news to give 
me, Paul, and you have taken all your kind 
trouble in vain; but I am so happy to-day 
about Edmund, I don't care for anything else. 
Is not it delightful ? The doctors give hopes 
that he may recover after all.' 

* I can't tell you how glad I am/ Paul an- 
swered in his friendly voice ; * and you will have 
him with you next month ? ' 

' Tes ; if the weather is good, and if he keeps 
well, they are all coming back,' said Catherine 
joyfully. * But have you anything to tell me, 
Pauir 

' I have seen an aunt of Mr Orde's,' Paul 
now began, * and she has given me a letter she 
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received from Alexandria from her nephew, in 
which he describes an accident which happened 
at Gibraltar : no one was injured by it after- 
wards, but at the time it appeared alarming. 
Perhaps you will like to read it ; ' and he gave 
Catherine the letter. She took it with an al- 
most imperceptible shudder. 

'Are there any horrible details V she asked. 

'Oh, no! not in the least/ Paul answered 
cheerfully ; *no one >«fas hurt at all, eventually.* 
He was afraid even to mention Captain Morant's 
name, lest it should distress her. 

Mr Scudamore had left the room, and Paul 
took up a newspaper, to prevent any appear- 
ance of watching Mrs Morant whilst she read 
Mr Orde's letter. She sighed deeply as she 
finished it, and said in her old sad voice, ' Gone 
is gone and dead is dead ! Do tell me, Paul, 
did you ever read that exquisite book, ** Flower, 
Fruit, and Thorn Pieces,*' by Eichter ? Oh 1 
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do read it immediately ; it is fall of pathos. 
You are an old Mend, and I know I can 
trust you to keep sacred any confidence I may 
make you/ she was continuing, but Paul 
stopped her abruptly, saying — 

' Take care— don't tell me anything you may 
afterwards regret to have said.' 

* What are you afraid I should say 1 ' Catherine 
answered, throwing back her head and speaking 
in a petulant tone. * I wish — I choose to tell you 
this— that even if . every thing were explained, 
and if my husband came back cured of his 
madness or whatever it is — ^if he became kind 
again — if he wished me to go back to him, it 
would kill me to do it. All is over between him 
and me. As I said before, " Gone is gone, and 
dead is dead ; '' and therefore, my dear Paul, I 
wish you to take no step further in this matter 
on my account — ^I could not bear to see him 
again. C ^est un homme qui m!a Jait trop de 
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X 

malyqtiHlmelaisse enpaix, as Corinne says of 
Lord Nelvil — do you remember ? It is a book 
we have all read in the schoolroom.* 

* Yes, I remember/ Paul answered kindly ; 

* but, my dear Mrs Morant, Corinne was dying 
when she wrote those words — ^you are young 
and well, and life is before you still. If your 
husband recovers, will you perpetually harbour 
resentment against him for the pain he caused 
you when he was not in his right mind 1 You 
see even your portrait was lost during the acci- 
dent — the chain and locket Orde mentions/ 

* It is not resentment,' Catherine answered. 

* You don't understand in the least. I wish 
him every happiness. I am not angry with 
him, but we are strangers, and it can never be 
otherwise. Still, do not let this prevent your 
doing anything you think right to find out 
what is the matter with him, and to help to 
cure him. Only don't do it on my account. 
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but simply as a matter of pure humanity. Will 
you remember this 1 ' 

A self-absorbed man would have been hurt 
to find how little Catherine had appreciated the 
trouble he had taken on her account. But the 
rule of Paul's life was simply to do right, with- 
out considering where it might lead, or what 
the consequences might be. He was sorry for 
Catherine, and more sorry to be obliged to return 
to his first view of her as ^femme incomprise. 
But he had promised to be her friend, and he 
was not going to desert her, because the more 
he knew of her, the more weak and full of faults 
she appeared to him. 

* Look here, Mrs Morant,* he said abruptly, 
without directly answering what she had just 
told him. * Why do you read all these sentimen- 
tal books full of romance ? Why can't you do 
something useful, or even go to church with 
your mother ? Don't you think it would be much 
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better for you 1 It seems to me you go on 
dwelling a great deal too much upon your own 
feelings^ and the more you talk about ^them, the 
more you will feel you have to act up to what 
you have said ; that is one reason why I wished 
to stop you just now. You will now think it is 
only consistent to close your heart against all 
reconciliation with Captain Morant, just be- 
cause you have told me that " gone is gone and 
dead is dead." Nothing goes — ^nothing dies — 
everything is immortal; even the love you 
once had for your husband is alive somewhere 
still. You can't create, but you can call back 
what has once been, because, having once ex- 
isted, it must exist still ; do you see what I 
mean V 

' Yes, I see what you mean/ Catherine re- 
plied rather peevishly ; * but I don't agree with 
you at alL If the love we once feel must exist 
for ever, so must the reaction from it. I do 
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1 

not cbM it hate, though, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that word would do better than reaction. 
And how will you reconcile love and hate to- 
gether V 

'They may, either of them, lie dormant and 
be forgotten,' Paul answered ; ' but of course, 
when they have once been called forth, they 
both still exist. For this reason,^ he added 
gravely, * you ought to take care that your in- 
diflference does not become hate — ^it is an ugly 
thing to have on our conscience. You were 
intended to be kind, and loving, and useful, and 
agreeable, not self-occupied and sentimental/ 

Catherine was too sweet-tempered to take 
offence with what Paul said, and she was in- 
terested in discussing her own peculiarities. 

' I really think you are almost as unsympa- 
thetic as your sister Lavinia,' she said with a 
faint smile. 

* Am II It is all for your good,' Paul an- 
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swered* also with a smile, and somewhat in 
Lavinia's blunt tone. * You are very patient, 
however/ he added, * in listening to my fault- 
finding so good-naturedly ; but you really are 
in danger of being completely spoilt in your pre- 
sent position. Everybody is so much interested 
about you — every one is so ready to make 
allowances for you, that if you did nothing at 
all but lie on a sofa and read high-flown novels 

« 

all day, they would only say ** Poor thing ! very 
natural/' Now, what I should like is to see ' 
you trying to be of some use to the very many 
fellow-suffisrers around you — ^not only amongst 
the poor ; if you don't fancy that particular 
form of usefulness, I should choose something 
else. There is your mother ; of course I know 
you are devoted to her, but she does not allow 
you to do anything for her. I should turn out 
that vivacious Mrs Scudamore, if I were you, 
and take her place in attending to your mother. 
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You can't suppose she would not much rather 
be read out to by you, than by any one else ? 
I wish you would see more of the Aylmers/ he 
continued with an effort, for he still instinctively 
shrank from seeing his divine Margaret on 
intimate terms with this poor wayward little 
woman before him. Still, he had promised to 
be her friend ; and. in his simplicity.he could 
think of no higher prize to offer Catherine, if 
she dutifully exerted herself, than to be allowed 
a nearer approach to the shrine of the saint he 
worshipped. 

Catherine had sat down by the open win- 
dow whilst Paul made this rather long harangue 
to her. She looked up at him now, and said 
laughingly, * I was beginning to be in danger of 
falling out of window, like Eutychus under the 
preaching of your namesake ; but now you have 
introduced a common acquaintance, I am 

4 

brought to life again, and ** am not a little 
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comforted.'' Let us discuss the peerless Mar- 
garet Aylmer a little for a change. Tou ad- 
mire her very much 1 ' 

Paul did not answer this question, but merely 
said, ' I am glad to see you a little more like 
the Catherine Irving of old days, when you 
made everybody feel cheerful and happy who 
came near you ; now we are always expected 
to approach you with faces of condolence, and 
if we do not, you think us unsympathising.' 
Here Catherine bent her head on her pretty 
little hand, and shut her eyes. Paul laughed. 
* Thank you "for reminding me again how 
dreadfully I am boring you ; and now, good- 
bye, Mrs Morant. I am going to Dr Faber aU 
the same, to see what he can suggest as to the 
effect of this blow or stroke of lightning, which- 
ever it is that has done the mischief.' 

* Oh, yes ! of course, it is quite right — ^pray 
do,' Catherine answered wearily ; and as Paul 
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Ogleby left the room, she buried herself once 
more in one of her favourite books of romance, 
Auerbach's " On the Heights/' in which she 
had found a certain correspondence of feeling 
between herself and the heroine of that touch- 
ing story. 

Catherine Morant was passing through a 
phase in her life, which might be compared to 
a dark tunnel which leads to daylight beyond 
But will she ever reach the light ? 



CHAPTEE IV. 

INTERVIEW WITH DR FABER. 

Paul had to wait some time before Dr Faber 
was disengaged and able to see him. He was 
of middle age, but high culture and noble aims 
through life, seemed to have endowed him 
with undying youth. His calm lofty brow 
was free from all trace of worldly pressure. 
Uncompromising truth and fidelity to duty, 
were expressed in every line of his face. Like 
aU really great men, he was simple and un- 
assuming. Paul felt himself at ease in a very 
few minutes with a man of this stamp, and 
as he proceeded to describe Captain Morant's 
denial of his marriage, and the fruitless efforts 
that had been made to induce him to ac- 
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knowledge it, Dr Faber became deeply inte- 
rested. 

* There is no reason to suppose/ he said, 
after a moment's pause in Paul's narration, 
' that Captain Morant has met with any acci- 
dent since he left England — ^no sudden blow, 
or fall, for instance V 

* I was just going to explain to you,' Paul 
answered, * the main object of my present visit, 
which is to ask if any accident of the kind you 
suggest could by any possibility impair, with- 
out destroying, the memory ? whether one set 
of impressions, for instance, could be knocked 
out of a man's mind, whilst every other recol- 
lection remains intact 1 ' . 

* I believe this is quite possible,' Dr Faber 
replied ; 4t is a subject which I happen to be 
investigating at this present time ; and it is 
very remarkable how many instances are to 
be found in confirmation of my own belief.' 
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* Captain Morant was struck by lightning 
at Gibraltar/ Paul now continued ; ' he was 
knocked on the head with violence by the fall 
of a large wooden crucifix, and remained in- 
sensible for an hour or two ; but on recovering 
his consciousness, he appeared to have sus- 
tained no injury beyond a bruise. The friend 
who was with him at the time, was obliged 
to leave him at once, to proceed on his 
own journey in another direction. Captain 
Morant's last act, before he was struck in this 
way, was to write a letter to his wife, to whom 
he had been married only a fortnight before 
he left England. On recovering from his acci- 
dent, he went on board the Sappho^ a ship to 
which he had been newly appointed. No one 
on board had heard of his accident, nor of his 
hurried marriage, which had been disapproved 
of by his family ; there was nothing to remind 

him of the wife he had only met for the first 
VOL. II. n 
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time, two months before lie had to leave her. 
Even the locket he always wore, with her por- 
trait in it, was lost during the time that he 
was insensible ; and from the day of his acci- 
dent, more than twelve months ago, to this pre- 
sent time, he appears to have lost all memory 
of that brief passage in his life. Mrs Morant 
repeatedly wrote and telegraphed to him dur- 
ing the first few months of his strange aliena- 
tion from her, but her letters were returned to 
her, with a civU note in her husband's hand- 
writing, regretting that some strange mistake 
must have occurred ; and explaining that he 
was never married, and could not understand 
how these letters came to be addressed to him. 
He suggested that there must be another 
Kenelm Morant in the service,' although he had 
not before been aware of it. 

* Mrs Morant then went out to Malta, hoping 
to see her husband face to face ; but the day 
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before she arrived there, the Sappho had been 
ordered off to the islands in the Archipelago, and 
she was not able at that time to pursue him far- 
ther. The doctor on board his ship, however, 
has been in communication with the family, 
and has tried on several occasions to convince 
Captain Morant of the existence of his wife, 
but to no purpose. Captain Morant treats it 
as a delusion on the part of Dr Yates, instead 
of admitting the truth of his assertions, 
although supported by letters from his wife, 
and from aU her family. " It is a case of mis- 
taken identity,^' is the only explanation he gives 
of the whole affair, and he will not discuss it 
any further ; and yet, upon every other subject, 
and especially in everything connected with his 
profession, as Dr Yates assures us, he is in the 
perfect possession of aU his usual abiUty, and 
is popular and esteemed amongst officers and 
men.' 
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' All that you tell me/ said Dr Faber in his 
calm, self-controlled tone of voice, * is very in- 
teresting to me. I shall be sincerely glad if I 
can be of any use in helping on your inquiries. 
It may be of some use to you to read the account 
of a^ few very similar cases of what we call 
« dislocation of the memory," which you wiU 
find recorded in' various scientific works, of 
which I will write down the names. You will 
find, in Dr Abercrombie's well-known book on 
the "Intellectual Powers," a great number of 
cases bearing on your story ; among them, one 
in which an accident — ^the fall from a horse I 
believe it was — temporarily drove out all recol* 
lection of wife and children. These are in the 
chapters on memory. There is also a valu- 
able work on "Human Physiology," by Dr 
Carpenter, the fifth edition of which contains 
a short notice of the curious modes in which 
the memory is afieoted by accident and disease. 
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Here you will find a striking case recorded, 
in wMch a grown-up girl, after remaining 
under water for a considerable time, and be- 
ing rescued from drowning, had to be taught, 
step by step, the commonest usages of life— 
to read and write, and even to feed herself. 
In this case, a sudden shock — ^the sight of a 
young man, to whom she had been much 
attached, in an attitude of devotion to an- 
other girl--caUed back the habitual train of 
thought, the sequence of ideas, which had been 
suspended for many months; and this girl 
was subsequently restored to the full posses- 
sion of her faculties. 

'In the case of Captain Morant, what I 
notice as the chief peculiarity, is his clearness 
of mind upon every other subject, except the 
one point of his having a wife. This, however, 
is not without precedent. A case was narrated 
to me only the other day, by the father of the 
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boy who was the subject of it, in which the music 
he had learned^ was all knocked out of him by 
a severe blow on the head, causing insensibility 
for three days. The only point I am at all 
doubtftd of in your account is, that this oblivion 
is the ejQTect of the lightning stroke. Looking 
on these partial lapses of memory as the result 
of local disorders in the circulation of the brain, 
of which I think there is a good deal of evi- 
dence, I doubt whether such a general shock as 
that of a lightning stroke would produce such 
a lapse as you describe. The severe blow caused 
by the fall of the crucifix, by which Captain 
Morant was thrown to the ground, may better 
account for this condition. You say that Cap- 
tain Morant is soon expected to return to Eng- 
land. It is quite probable that if he is again 
placed amongst the scenes of his hurried court- 
ship, and, by gradual management, the circum- 
stances are recalled to his mind ; and if his wife 
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is ready to receive him with all her old ajffec- 
tion, a filling up of the lost gap in his memory 
will be effected. I shall be anxious to hear how 
the matter ends.' 

Paul returned to Princes Gate to give an 
account of his interview with Dr Faber. Mr 
Scudamore had been detained by the Dowager^s 
resolve to go out to church that morning, to 
return thanks for her son's improved health* 
He was at home, however, when Paul came 
back, and was much interested by the suggested 
explanation of Captain Morant's peculiar con- 
dition. 

Mr Scudamore possessed many scientific 
books, and, amongst the number, th6 work on 
* Human Physiology,' to which Dr Faber had 
particularly referred* 

* The greatest encouragement we can have/ 
Mr Scudamore said, 'is in the assurance of 
scientific men, that "every ideational state 
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which has even transiently occupied the con- 
sciousness is registered, so to speak, in the 
cerebrum, and may be reproduced at some 
subsequent time, although there may be no 
consciousness of its existence in the mind dur- 
ing the whole intermediate period." Now 
this gives us reason to hope that, when 
Captain Morant returns to England, we may 
succeed in recalling to his mind the recollec- 
tion of his wife, and of all the circumstances 
connected with his marriage, which he appears 
so completely to have forgotten/ 

Paul sighed. *It would be possible, per- 
haps,' he said, ^ if Mrs Morant consents to see 
him, and to recall herself to his recollection ; 
but she seems to shrink from the thought of 
it — ^very naturally, I must say, for anvthing 
like madness is more painful and repellant 
than any other kind of disorder/ 

* Tes, but this is not madness,' Mr Scuda- 
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more replied ; ' it is a totally distinct form of 
disease — ^the result of an accident, the pressure 
upon a blood-vessel perhaps, which may any 
day be relieved. But I do not presume -to 
offer any explanation of the phenomenon. A 
man like Dr Faber, who gives up his life to 
inquiries of this nature, can far better penetrate 
into these details. And we must avail our- 
selves of his valuable aid, as soon as Captain 
Morant returns to England. He is due now in 
a very few weeks. I am most anxious to know 
what Mrs Morant will decide to do upon his 
return.' 

'It is satisfactory that Lord Wrexmore 
will be here at the same time,' Paul answered. 
' He has more influence with his sister than any 
one else ; and he has the right to advise, 
which makes everything so much more easy.' 



CHAPTER V. 



NOTES OP WARNING. 



Like most men, Horace was capable of one 
great act of renunciation — ^but to take a medium 
course, and to remain the friend of a woman 
lie still passionately loved, was impossible to 
him. They had resolved to part. Catherine 
had refused to be more than friend, and yet she 
could not endure to lose him altogether. When 
her &st letter remained unanswered, she wrote 
agam to Nice, still more urgently than before, 
expostulating against this cruel silence ; and 
before there was time for any answer to arrive, 
Horace had received two more letters from her. 
Four letters in one week in Catherine's hand- 
writing had been given to him by Lady Wrex- 
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more day after day, without comment When a 
fifth arrived^ and Horace happened to be alone 
in the room with Marion, she gave it to him, 
saying in her careless way — * You never gave 
any instructions at the post-oflBce, Mr Ormonde ; 
and now you see, as I warned you, all your 
letters must come under my supervision, if they 
are sent in our post-bag/ 

*It does not in the least signify,' Horace 
answered ; but he felt vexed and angry with 
Catherine for her imprudence and her perti- 
nacity in continuing to write when he had 
so expressly begged her not to do so. 

A little later, Lady Wrexmore spoke of Cathe- 
rine in a tone of affectionate toleration verging 
on contempt, which would have roused Horace 
to indignation only a few weeks before, but just 
as he was in his own heart blaming her for her 
weakness towards himself. Lady Wrexmore's 
observations did not jar upon him as they ought 
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to have done^ if he had retaiiied quite the same 
enthusiasm for her as ever. He felt aggrieved^ 
and he was ready to listen to Lady Wrexmore's 
words of sisterly regret about Catherine's ex- 
ceeding soft-heartedness. 

' She is really too like a child/ Marion said, 
*in the way she faUs in love with one person 
after another. Firsts there was Lord Alwyn — 
I forget if you knew him — a very amiable 
creature, as good as he could be, but with 
nothing in him — vapid to a degree. However, 
Catherine adored him, and for two or three 
years they were " tacitly engaged," as it was 
called. What that reservation " tacitly" meant 
I never knew ; they were always together and 
always writing to each other whenever he was 
away. I remember so well how eagerly she 
used to watch for the letters at Wrexmore, and 
how I used to see her writing sheet after sheet 
to hira every day. Well,' Marion continued, 
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slightly shragging her shoulders, * Lord Alwyn 
dies, and the poor child consoles herBelS^faiUe de 
mieux, with this stupid naval officer, who turns 
out to be mad after she has married him ; and 
in his absence, what does she do, Mr Ormonde ? 
You can tell me better than I can tell you, for 
you have seen her so much more lately.' 

^ Mrs Morant leads a very quiet life, and sees 
hardly any one at all,' Horace answered. * She 
is certainly very much to be pitied, and she has 
been cruelly deceived in her niarriage ; but, to 
say the truth, Lady Wrexmore,' he added with 
an effort, *you don't appear to me to feel as 
sorry for her as I should have expected, and as 
I can't help thinking you ought to do/ 

Marion looked him fearlessly in the face, 
with her nevei^failing good-humour, and an- 
swered, * Qui s'excuse s accuse — I make no de- 
fence, but maintain that there is an elasticity 
of temperament in Catherine Morant which 
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will cany her through many painfal vicissi- 
tudes. Paul Ogleby has taken her in hand just 
now, I hear from my father. She is so impress 
sionable, poor child ! we shall hear of her soon, 
teaching at schools and visiting the poor with 
that young enthusiast, Paul. I daresay it will 
do her no harm.' 

The nurse at this moment opened the door, 
and brought in the child, and Lady Wrexmore 
cried out — * baby I is that you ? come in, 
come in, darling!' 

Horace walked out into the garden and 
smoked a cigarette. To use a very inade- 
quate image, a sharply-pointed knife seemed 
to have been stuck into his heart, and he 
could not take it out. 

How much he had loved Catherine — ^how 
much he had pitied her — ^how entirely He had 
beUeved in her ! and now, a few antipathetic 
words from her sister-in-law had given a new 
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and an inferior view of her character, which he 

could not accept without pain and repugnance ; 

and yet, if it were true, he would be released 

from a bondage which could only end in clouds 

and darkness. If he could free himself from 

his attachment to Catherine, without cruelty and 

disloyalty to her, he would be a far happier 

man. As it was now, he believed he could 

have cured himself, if she would have allowed 

•■ \ 

it ; but when * he laboured for peace, she made 

herself ready for battle/ and pursued him with 

letters of so much affectionate pathos, that it 

was a daily struggle with him to remain away 

from her. Yet, if he returned to her, what 

would be the end ? 

Lady Wrexmore did not intend to convey 

a false impression in what she said about 

Catherine. Her own light-hearted, easy-going 

nature made it impossible for her to enter into 

the deeper feelings of those she lived with. 
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She did not do justice to* Catherine's tenacity 
of affection, and she did not understand the 
besoin d 'aimer which penetrated her whole 
life. Catherine did not flirty and she never 
had flirted ; but she expanded and' bloomed 
as a flower in the sunshine of affection — ^with- 
out it she drooped and pined in desolation. 
She had not yet profited by the lessons of 
adversity. She could not yet even make the 
attempt to * pluck out the right eye — ^to cut 
off the right hand ; ' but her * face was still/ 
as it were, 'set towards Jerusalem.' She would 
not do wrong, although she could not yet 
resolve to do right 

She hovered at the cross-road where these 
two paths meet, and had not the courage to 
pursue either the one or the other. 

Paul Ogleby's kindness, and his words of 
advice, had touched Catherine only in a per- 
verted kind of way. Everything that con- 
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nected itself in her mind with Horace Ormonde 
was interesting to her. Paul was constantly 
with the Aylmers, and he might hear from 
them some chance news of Horace, which the 
Wrexmores might not happen to mention in 
their letters. Paul, therefore, was a welcome 
visitor at Princes Gate. To him, Catherine 
was simply a woman in a very distressing 
position, whom any man of chivalry was bound 
to help and befriend to the best of his power. 
But, had the olden times of chivalry come 
back, Paul would have worn no colours but 
those of Margaret Aylmer, and no thought 
ever crossed his mind that was not in allegi- 
ance to her. Margaret cared for Mrs Morant, 
and was sorry for her— Paul,, therefore, as a 
matter of course, did the same. 

Marion Wrexmore did not care to speculate 
upon all these finer threads of sympathy ; — she 
took a practical, superficial view of people and 
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things. There was great plausibility in her 
estimate of Catherine — there was even some 
truth in it, but she could not see below the sur- 
face. Marion had no idea how deeply Mrs 
Morant had suffered — ^how much she was suffer- 
ing still — how incapable she was of being dis- 
tracted in her misfortune by mere amusement 
or admiration. It was not in malice, but in a 
well-intending spirit, that Lady Wrexmore tried 

to detach Horace from his very evident devotion 
to her sister-in-law. 

* The best cure for him will be a new attrac- 
tion/ Lady Wrexmore said to herself. * He 
ought to know Margaret — ^he ought to marry 
her. It would be suitable and satisfactory ill 
every way. I shall do my best to promote it.' 

No one who knew Horace Ormonde could 
doubt that he could marry any one he chose, 
unless he came upon the stumbling-block of a 
pre-occupied heart. 
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Marion knew very well that Paul worshipped 
Margaret, and that Margaret repaid his devo- 
tion — as it is not unusual to do under such cir- 
cumstances — ^by a frank and sisterly regard. 
As a woman of the world, Marion regretted her 
sister's indifference to Paul He was an only 
son, and he was heir to a baronetcy and a good 
estate ; but he was an eccentric creature, always 
trying to do good, and to help other people ; and, 
on the whole, Horace was on a higher social 
level than Paul Ogleby. Horace was an accom- 
plished man of the world. He was of good 
family and connections ; he had some private 
fortune ; he would certainly be in Parliament at 
the first opportunity. He was eminently clever, 
charming, and attractive, and Margaret could 
never hope to have a better offer. 

Admiral Morant and his sister had not been 
apathetic all this time. They were exceedingly 
perturbed and distressed by the strange perti- 
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nacily with which their nephew disclaimed all 

leoollection of his marriage. When ihey wrote 

to expostulate with him, he replied by assuring 

them that he was the victim of some strange 

hoax or conspiracy. That some plot had been 

evidently very cleverly contrived, to persuade 

him to acknowledge this Miss Irving as his 

wife. 

* But, my dear uncle/ Eenelm wrote, ^ I am, 

thank God, in the full possession of my f acul- 
ties, and I have the evidence of my own feelings 
and my own consciousness as an answer to any- 
thing this lady can urge against me. I never 
heard her name until I read some of the letters 
addressed to me at Malta, all of which I sent 
back to the writer by post On my return to 
England, I must get this mystery cleared up. 
It may be a case of mistaken identity perhaps. 
Eut, in the meantime, as you value my charac- 
ter as an officer, as you value our good name, I 
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beg you to keep this affair as quiet as you can. 
I hope you will not write about it any more, as 
it distracts me to think what you are all referring 
to or driving at. " Give a dog a bad name and 
hang him.'' Treat me as a madman, and I shall 
become one. Eut at present, I am thankful to 
assure you, I was never in a saner condition.' 

The Dowager Lady Wrexmore had followed 
Horace Ormonde's advice, and had written to beg 
that Admiral and Miss Morant would come and 
see her — that they would be persuaded to dine 
with her. But they were cautious, nervous old 
people. Kenelm's disclaiming his wife was so 
extraordinary and unaccountable, that they 
considered themselves bound to remain neutral 
until his return to England. Miss Morant 
wrote a courteous but formal letter to the 
Dowager, stating exactly what they considered 
to be their duty in this matter. Captain 
Morant would soon be in England, upon his 
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return the mystery would be cleared up. 
In the meantime^ acting as his nearest rela- 
tions, and knowing his high principles and 
unimpeached character for truth and honour^ 
they must hold by him, and believe in him, 
strange and painful as his conduct might 
appear to the rest of the world. 

Lord Wrexmore was determined to be in 
England at the time of Kenelm's return, and 
everything was now prepared for his arrival 
The excellent Scudamores were obliged to find 
lodgings in the neighbourhood, in order to leave 
a nursery ready for the child. And as Mrs 
Morant drove past Kensington Gore, she per- 
ceived that the shutters were opened in Horace 
Ormonde's house, and preparations were going 
on there for his return. 

This was an agitating time. Catherine had 
received two or three letters from Horace Or- 
monde since he left England, but they had 
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given her no comfort or satisfaction. He im- 
plored her not to write to him. He reminded 
her that she had resolved to send him away, 
and yet she would not allow him to forget 
her. 

* When I use that word, " forget/' ' Horace 
wrote, * do not suppose that I mean you to 
accept it literally. As my friend, my sister, 
you must ever be in my thoughts ; but do not 
ask me to write — it can do no good, and it is 
cruel to exact it from me. What is easy to 
you, is almost impossible to me.' 

Three months had passed since this last letter, 
and Catherine had not written again ; she had 
kept silence, though it was with infinite pain to 
her. She had also visited the Aylmers, which 
seemed to her a kind of expiatory duty. She 
had an undefined, morbid foreboding that fresh 
sorrow would come to her through Margaret 
Aylmer. All hqr frank sympathy, her warmth 
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of welcotne, the chann of her grace and beauty, 
and the innocence and rectitude of her every 
word, seemed only to combine to make up 
notes of warning. And at the same time, poor 
Catherine reminded herself she ought to rejoice, 
she ought to promote every intimacy which 
could tend to make Horace Ormonde safe and 
happy without her. 

Catherine asked herself a thousand times 
what she should do when her husband returned 
to England, without arriving at any satisfac- 
tory decision. The question was continually 
discussed amongst all the family and their 
intimate friends ; but in Mrs Morant's presence 
it was more than ever most sedulously avoided. 
Everybody was afraid that she would utter 
some irrevocable resolve; that she would be 
led to express more decidedly than she had yet 
done, her refusal to see Captain Morant again. 
Her friends gradually trusted to some sort of 
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ccmp d'Staty by which an explanation and re- 
conciUatioh might be effected. 

'People in exceptional positions are such a 
bore/ Lord Porchester said to his wife. * Cathe- 
rine is a bore, so is the lunatic: If he is in a 
lucid condition on his arrival, of course she 
must see him, and patch up the whole affair. 
We can't have any scandal. Everybody has 
some disagreeable ordeal now and then to un- 
dergo. This is Catherine s first occasion of the 
kind, and she must get through it quietly and 
without making a fuss. Glissez morteU n^ap- 
puyez pm, is the rule, in cases of this nature.' 

Margaret Aylmer, meantime, took a per- 
fectly simple view of the matter. 

* How delightful it will be,' she said to Paul, 
* if Dr Faber is right, and if everything can be 
explained by the accident at Gibraltar ! Cathe- 
rine will only have to remind Captain Morant 
who she is ; and we may hope that everything 
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will come back to his mind as soon as he has 
seen her, quite naturally/ 

'I am afraid she will refuse to see him/ 
Paul said. 

* Perhaps she will at first ; but I am sure 
she will see him soon/ Margaret answered. 
* She is only nervous and frightened. If only 
he is not proved to be mad, after all, we shall 
see her happy at last Don't be despairing, 
Paul. All is sure to come right when people 
really have loved each other.* 

Meantime, Mrs Scudamore had been discuss- 
ing what ought to be done with her husband. 
Of course, it is not only those who have any 
right or power to interfere in family affairs 
• ivho like to talk them over. Julia was decid- 
edly of opinion that Lord Wrexmore ought to 
be warned that Mr Ormonde was a dangerously 
attractive person, and should not be encour- 
aged in coming to the house as he used to do ; 
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that the farewell scene at the Victoria Station 
ought certainly to be mentioned to • the family/ 
But Mr Scudamore resolutely refused to sanc- 
tion anything of the kind, and his wife was 
obliged to hold her peace. Her-useful oflSce 
as companion to the secluded and invalid 
Dowager, did not satisfy Julia's secret ambition. 
She longed to become the mainspring to the 
whole Wrexmore family, the necessary medium 
in all iheir affairs. The courteous attention 
' which she received from them, and a happy 
self-confidence in her character, made her often 
believe that she had realised this proud position. 
It was mortifying that her dear Robert would 
not recognise this. 



CHAPTER VI. 



RETURNED HOME. 



Lord and Lady Wrexmore miglit now be ex- 
pected at any moment. Mrs Morant was just 
going down to breakfast, thinking with deUght, 
of her brother's coming home so soon, when 
her maid met her on the staircase, and gave her 
a note, in an imknown hand. She stood still, 
tore it open, and read these words : — 

* Dear Madam, — ^My nephew has just ar- 
rived. He looks very fairly well, and appears 
to be in remarkably good spirits. No sign of 
any failure of mental power; appetite good; 
has just finished breakfast and gone to his 
room to lie down, as he has travelled all night. 
I lose no time in acquainting you with the 
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good news that he is safe under our own roof. 
We are prepared to meet the wishes of your 
friends, with regard to arrangmg any meeting 
to hear such explanations as may justly be ex- 
pected from him, and shall be happy to receire 
any members of your family at this house, as 
soon as you think fit. — Faithfully yours, 

* Agatha Morant.' 

Catherine remained standing on the stairs in 
silent consternation. She was alone ; and, by 
an involuntary movement, she stretched out 
her arms with the desire to cling to some one, 

to find symp^fty-refug^helt. 

' Impatient as the wind, 
I turned to share the transport — 
Oh, with whom ? ' 

To whom could she turn for help ? Who 
would not blame her, and turn from her in 
dismay, if she confessed that she no longer 
loved, or could bear even to meet, her husband 1 
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She went to her mother, and throwing herself 
on her knees beside her sofa^ sobbed out the 
words — 

* Good-bye, mamma, good-bye ! I must go 
away. He has arrived. Kenelm is in London. 
Let me go to Wrexmore — ^anywhere, anywhere, 
to hide myself from him.^ 

The Dowager was much shocked and dis- 
tressed, but she could always calm herself by a 
serious effort, and throwing her arms round her 
daughter she said with the utmost tender- 
ness — 

' My child, you will not — cannot shun your 
husband. It is true you have had much, very 
much to wound and try you, but we must for- 
give till seventy times seven. My dear, you 
are excited by the sudden news. Edmund will 
be here to help you, please God — it may be 
this very day, and Horace Ormonde, who is 
always so kind and thoughtful for you ; they 
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will both be with you, to do all that brothers 

can do, to clear up the mystery, and to re-unite 

you to poor Kenelm. Hope, dearest, hope 
for happier times ! As soon as he sees your 

sweet face, his love and loyalty will revive for 

you, and you will be a happy wife once more.' 

Catherine was struggling with the desire to 

explain everything to her mother. . Where, 

indeed, could she find a more lenient judge 1 

She hid her face upon her mother's faithful 

heart, and began by saying — 

* Horace Ormonde ' 

^ Well, my dear,' the Dowager said sooth- 
ingly, ^ he is coming, you know, with Edmund ; 
you cannot have a better adviser.' 

* Oh, yes, yes ! I can, mamma,' Catherine 
cried ; * don't deceive yourself — don't let me 
deceive you ; he is very good and kind, but he 
is not a good friend for me.' 

As she murmured out these words, there 
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was a loud knock at the street door. Mrs 
Morant started to her feet, ran to the door of 
the room and locked it. 

'Catherine/ her mother said with sadden 
severity, ^ this is not right If that is Kenehn 
Morant) I will myself admit him here. We 
have nothing to fear, nothing to conceal from 
him ; ' and by the strange force of her strong will 
the Dowager rose suddenly from her sofa, 
walked to the door, unlocked and threw it 
wide open with a firm and dignified gesture, and 
at the same instant she was clasped in the arms 
of her beloved son, Lord Wrexmore. 

* You can walk — ^you can really walk again V . 
he cried. ' What a delightful surprise ! ' 

He supported his mother back to her sofa» 
however, whilst he held out one hand to Cathe- 
rine. She had been so much amazed by her 
mother's sudden recovery of power, that all her 
own fears and troubles were forgotten, as she 
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cried out, rather hystericaUy, ^t is a miracle, 
dearest Edmund, and it is my doing/ she con- 
tinued, scarcely knowing what she said ; but 
kissing her mother as she spoke, she added, 
* You will go on walking, now, mamma •; why 
do you lie down again V 

The Dowager had leant back for an instant, 
with her eyes closed, iu a rapture of gratitude 
for her son's safe return. She still held his 
hand in hers; and Edmund, turning to his 
sister with his affectionate smile, said — 

*Go down, Catherine, will you, dear, and 
bring Marion and the baby here.' 

Mrs Morant ran down to the drawing-room 
to look for them ; but, instead of finding them 
there, she found herself once more face to face 
with Horace Ormonde. She had not expected 
to see him so suddenly ; she had prepared no 
rule of action for herself ; and, taken by sur- 
prise, she cried out, ' Oh, I am so glad ! ' and 
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intme forward radiant with joy. But» as she 
spoke, he was shaking hands with her in a 
commonplace manner, without any lighting up 
of his countenance — only a kind and courteous 
interest was apparent, as he answered — 

*You must indeed be glad to see Wrex- 
more so much better. We had a most pros- 
perous voyage; not a single contretemps of 
any kind. I really never enjoyed a cruise at 
sea so much before/ 

Catherine could not understand this tone of 
conventionality. She remained painfully silent 
and embarrassed, until Horace said — 

' How is the Dowager 1 ' 

Instead of answering, Catherine said, with 
her usual fatal impulsiveness — 

* Is this all you have to ask — all you want 
to know — after five months' absence ? ' 

*No, indeed,' Horace said, but still with 
chilling calmness, though with greater gravity. 
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'I have a great deal more to ask ; and, if I 
may still call sometimes to see you here, you 
will find no want of friendly interest in every- 
thing that concerns jouJ 

' You will not see me here again,' Catherine 
answered, with recovered dignity and self-pos- 
session in her voice and manner. ' I am going 
away to-day.' 

* So soon 1 ' Horace asked ; * and Edmund 
only just arrived ! ' 

*Yes, I must go/ Catherine continued. 
• There are people here whom^ I do not choose 
to meet again, and I am going into the country 
immediately.' 

Horace was much distressed He had re- 
solved, at whatever cost to his own feelings, 
to help Mrs Morant to act rightly, at this 
critical point in her life. He knew the im- 
portance Dr Faber attached to the influence of 
old associations. It was not likely that Ken- 
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elm Morant could be persuaded to believe that 

he was really married, unless he saw his wife 

again ; and Mrs Morant's resolve to go away at 

this important juncture, was most embarrassing 

for all those who wished to see her recognised 

by her husband. 

Catherine had turned away and walked to the 
window as she spoke : she was in a nervous 

state of alarm lest Kenelm should arrive at any 

moment, and she was most profoundly wounded 

by Horace Ormonde's apparent want of feeling. 

He had promised to be a devoted friend when 

they met again, but he had greeted her with 

the calm unconcern of a mere acquaintance. 

Horace knew well what she must -think of 
him at this moment, yet he could not see that 
any other course would be right for him to take. 

A servant opened the door to say that 
breakfast was ready. As soon as he was gone, 
Mrs Morant said, with cold civility — 
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*Pray don't let me detain you here, Mr 
Ormonde. Mamma will be happy to see you 
at breakfast. I am not coming down.' 

Horace could act coldly himself; but he 
could not bear this cool dismissal on Cathe- 
rine's side. He came up to her, took her hand, 
bent over it, and kissed it with the utmost 
respect before he spoke again, and then he 
said, with great earnestness — 

*Let me urge you as a friend — ^let me im- 
plore you, Mrs Morant, to see your husband 
without delay. Do not go away to-day. Re- 
main here under your mother's roof, and 
resolve to be reconciled to him, cost what it 
may ; indeed, it will be for your ultimate 
benefit.' 

Catherine could not answer for a moment. 
It seemed to her that Horace ought to have 
left it to her to decide the terms upon which 
they were to meet henceforth. The guarded 
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stiffiiess of his manner was, indeed, so un- 
natural to him, that it seemed to call for 
explanation at every word ; and yet Catherine 
could not allow herself to remark upon it 
again. 

Horace Ormonde did not do full justice to 
Mrs Morant's sincere desire to act rightly. He 
did not understand that if he did not revive the 
past, it would be easy atid natural for her to 
resume at once the intimate, friendly tone of 
other days, without allowing any recollection of 
those few words of too much tenderness to in- 
terfere with an honest friendship. They had 
regretted this brief departure from the beaten 
track of absolute rectitude — ^they had decided 
to do their duty, and they had separated for six 

months, in order to forget that they had * fallen 
in love/ but not in order to become mere 

acquaintances henceforth; and it seemed to 

Mrs Morant that Horace had armed himself 
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quite unnecessarily with this air of high-bred 
ease towards her — ^why could he not be natural, 
affectionate, brotherly "i She could not under- 
stand that it was only, perhaps, by an effort of 
this kind, that Horace could prevent falling back 
into that tone of tender sympathy, which he 
felt would now be altogether inexcusable. His 
appeal to her to remain under her mother's 
roof, appeared to her a kind of theatrical dis- 
play, and she remained indignantly silent for a 
moment. Then she answered coldly — 

* I intend to go away.' 

* I hope you will think it wiser to remain,' 
Horace said ; * but of course I have no right to 
advise. Perhaps Edmund will be able to per- 
suade you/ he added, feeling at every moment 
more and more hurt in his turn, to find that 
his advice was no longer accepted as an infallible 
guide by Mrs Morant. He shook hands with 
her in a formal manner, saying that he waa 
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not able to stay for breakfast ; and so ended 
an interview to which Catherine had been look- 
ing forward for many months, and from which 
she had hoped to start a Ufelong friendship, that 
should ever remain without alloy, and which 
her best friends might sanction and approve. 

Horace had come back, but thev were now 
more widely separated than when he was 
away. 

It was intolerable io Catherine to think of 
her dearest friend close by once more, in his 
own house again at Kensington Gore, and yet 
to be cut off from the old familiar everyday 
intercourse, the books, and notes, and messages 
of those happy days, when Catherine's mother 
could have sanctioned every word that was 
interchanged between them— those days when 
Horace had thought only how he could console 
Catherine, and distract her mind from dwelling 
too much upon her own sad history, before 
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he had uttered the fatal words, ^ I love you ; ' 
after which nothing but misery, separation, 
self-reproach, and now finally misunderstand- 
ing, had ensued. 

As the street-door closed upon Horace Or- 
monde, Catherine remained at the window 
where he had left her. She watched him as 
he walked away until he was out of sight, with 
the dull pain which often comes before violent 
grief. Then she remembered that she must 
control herself, and that Edmund would be sur- 
prised if she did not go down to breakfast the 
first day of his axrivai She put aside her pain 
— as we all learn how to do at times — to be 
encountered again, as we know full well, * at a 
more convenient season.* And the cheerful 
family party downstairs did not discover by 
Catherine's countenance, when she took her 
place amongst them, that she had passed 
through a ten minutes' agony — ^a tragedy — 
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whilst they were quietly eating their breakfast 
so near to her. 

When this was over, Mr and Mrs Aylmer 
arrived to see Marion and the baby. The 
Dowager^s wheel-chair appeared to take her off 
to church — Mr and IVtrs Scudamore as usual 
went with her there. 

In the meantime, Catherine could talk to her 
brother without interruption. She told him 
of her resolve to go away, and begged him to 
help and sanction it, without allowing her 
to be exposed to the arguments and expos* 
tulations of the rest of the family. 

* 1 suppose you will have to see everybody 
at Montagu Square, my poor Edmund,' Cathe- 
rine said. * But my being here will not make 
this any easier for you. I wrote yesterday to 
tell them at Wrexmore to get my rooms ready, 
as I might arrive any day. I always intended 
to go there directly the Sappho came back. 
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You know I shall be quite safe there ; there 
are the Freemans to take care of me, if I want 
any help. Let me go at once. I am in terror 
now at every knock. If I am to see Kenelm 
at all, some future day — ^let me at least be pre- 
pared for it by degrees. Let me know first if 
he is mad, or married to somebody else, or what- 
ever the mystery is. I don't much care what 
it is, though I am sorry for him. But do 
not let me be taken by surprise. Pray help me 
to get out of the way for the present, and don't 
let mamma be unhappy. I told her this morn- 
ing I wanted to go away, and she did not 
approve o£ it> but you will persuade her, dear 
Edmund.' 

Lord Wrexmore was the most amiable of 
men, and it would have been indeed difficult for 
him to refuse any request from his favourite 
sister. He, did not long oppose Catherine's 
doing as she liked. He telegraphed to Wrex- 
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more HaU that she might be expected with her 
maid by the next train ; and before the Dowager 
had returned from church, Mrs Morant was at 
Waterloo Station starting for Wrexmore. The 
train was crowded, and Catherine still had 
to put ofF any ebulUtion of distress. It was 
only when she had arrived at her old home, and 
found himself in her own familiar room there, 
that she could lock her door, and allow herself 
to weep unrestrainedly, over the loss of the 
friendship to which she had clung so tenaciously. 
Ah ! how many tears she had shed in that 
room ! The sacred prints which hung upon 
the wall at the head of her bedstead, seemed 
to meet her gaze with pitying sympathy. A 
pet bullfinch of hers, hanging at the window 
in its gilded cage, piped its little tune as it 
caught the sound of Catherine's sobs. She 
rose and fetched the seed she was used to give 
it as a reward for its song. 
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* You are the same to me, you poor faithful 
little creature ! you will sing me the same 
foolish little tune as long as you live ; it is only 
people who are faithless and unkind/ she cried. 

And yet there was her old friend, Mr Free- 
man, who had been sitting patiently in the 
library for half an hour, waiting whilst Mrs 
Morant was * taking off her things,' her maid 
had told him ; but in reality when she had gone 
to the door to tell her mistress that the Eector 
was there, she had heard her sobbing, and did 
not like to disturb her. 

Mr Freeman remembered that Mrs Morant 
had kept him waiting a long time once before 
at Malta, when she was changing her dress, so 
he was not surprised ; and when she came down 
to him at last, he received her with a warmth 
of cordiality which touched her almost as much 
as her bullfinch's foolish little tune. Catherine 
did not consider Mr Freeman very wise, but 
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she valued his faithful heart, and she did not 
refuse to go back and dine with him and his 
wife and children at the Kectory. It pleased 
them very much to receive her there ; and 
Catherine was begmning to learn that the best 
happiness comes to us when we are trying to 
make others happy. 

Mrs Freeman's unaffected motherly kindness, 
and the good feeling which made both her 
and her husband refrain from aU embarrassing 
questions, was soothing to Mrs Morant; she 
was tired out with emotion and distress, and 
she found repose with these kind old friends of 
her childhood. 



CHAPTER VII. 



AN EPISODE. 



Horace Ormonde had walked away from Princes 
Gate most unreasonably hurt and mortified, be- 
cause Mrs Morant had shown herself capable of 
the same cool self-command of which he had 
set her an example. It was true she had 
looked delighted to see him, whilst he had not 
allowed himself to look glad when she came 
into the room. * We are both of us doing our 
duty/ he said to himself. ' There is some con- 
solation in that.' But he felt irritated and 
depressed, and instead of going home at once, 
he thought he would go and see Mrs Aylmer, 
and tell her that the Wrexmores were arrived. 
Marion had so often talked to him about Mar- 
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garet, that he felt as if he knew her already ; 
and when the servant told hita that both Mr 
and Mrs Aylmer were out, he felt no hesitation, 
as a friend of her sister's, in asking if Miss 
Aylmer was at home. He was shown at once 
into the pleasant morning-room, where Mar- 
garet was standing before a table, arranging 
roses in some large old-fashioned blue china 
bowls. When Horace was announced, she came 
forward to receive him, and looked unaffectedly 
glad to see him. 

' Papa and mamma have gone to Princes Gate 
already,' Margaret said. * Marion sent a mes- 
senger to tell us they had arrived ; but it was 
very kind of you to think of coming. Do tell 
me about Wrexmore — ^is he really so much 
better 1 I did not like to go and call so early 
at Princes Gate this morning — it is rather an 
alarming iiouse to me,' Margaret continued — 
' everybody is so miserable, and so full of mys- 
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tery there, I am always afraid of being in the 
way.' As she spoke she went on arrang- 
ing her flowers, and Horace thought he had 
never seen a more exquisite picture than the 
tall beautiful girl before him, with the roses 
in her hand, the very type of youthful bloom 
and brilliancy. She was at once simple and 
dignified, and with the charm that belongs to 
the innocent fearlessness of early youth. 
' What a quantity of roses you have to 

m 

put in water! — do let me help you/ Horace 
said. ' May I arrange this vase by myself \ 
Don't scorn my ofier — I know how to do 
it, though I shall not succeed as well ^as 
you do.' 

* Oh, i shall be very much obliged to 
you I ' Margaret answered. * There are really 
too many here for me to have patience to 
arrange them properly. Are there very beauti- 
ful flowers at Nice — even in the winter 1 ' 

VOL. II. , a 
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The delicious scent of the roses, and Mar- 
garet's sweet cheerful talk, made Horace feel 
almost happy. The repose, the peace of mind, 
that was evident in Margaret Aylmer's charac- 
ter, shed its influence upon him. He was soothed 
and consoled after the painful interview of the 
early morning ; and he was especially delighted 
when she laughed at the elaborate pains he was 
taking with the assortment of his flowers. 

*It is exactly like one of the great three- 
guinea bouquets you see in Covent Garden,' she 
said. ' How did you learn to do them so well ?' 

' Native intelligence and an ardent desire to 
excel,' Horace answered. ^ I am immensely 
flattered by your approval.' 

*I admire your patience and perseverance 
exceedingly,' Margaret said ; ^ but I did not 
say I absolutely approved the result. It is 
rather too like a market-gardener's arrange- 
ment, 1 am afraid ; ' and she laughed as she 
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added, 'they look as if they were all stuck 
upon wires. Don't you think the careless, 
amateur ease of the flowers in this blue dish 
is better? I wish we had an arbitrator to 
decide on the comparative merits of our ar- 
rangement.' 

Almost as she spoke, Paul Ogleby was 
announced. He was not at all pleased to find 
Horace Ormonde there, nor to observe that he 
was already on so easy a footing as to be 
helping Margaret to put her roses in water. 
Paul had more especially reason to be ag- 
grieved, since he had himself sent these flowers 
to Margaret. He had brought them up from 
his father's country place in Surrey that morn- 
ing. However, he shook hands with Horace, 
without betraying a certain prevision of mis- 
fortune, which had seized him directly he came 
into the room and saw who was there. 

' Thank you so much, Paul, for these beauti- 
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f ul flowers/ Margaret said frankly, holding out 
her hand to him. *My fingers are full of 
thorns^* she added; *but that is quite worth 
while — <Jiese roses are delicious/ 

* Have you really hurt your fingers ? ' Ho- 
race was asking, with his usual ready sym- 
pathy ; but Paul was telling Margaret, in a 
low voice, at the same moment, that Captain 
Morant had arrived. 

' Has any one seen him 1 Does Catherine 
know ? ' Margaret asked with vivid interest. 
She threw away a remaining rosebud, without 
seeing where it fell, and sat down, saying 
with earnestness — 'Tell me all you know, 
Paul. I am sure you must be interested also,' 
she added courteously, turning to Horace Or- 
monde. * Won't you sit down?' for he had 
taken up his hat and was going away ; but he 
would not remain. He said he should hope to 
call soon again, and left the house, carrying 
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with him the rosebud which Margaret had 
thrown away, and which he had quietly picked 
up. He put it in water when he got home. 
The visit to Margaret seemed like an episode 
in ^ a long road full of pain ' — like a draught 
of pure water in the burning desert. 

He was no longer in love with Catherine 
Morant, but he was still so much interested in 
her, that he considered it dangerous to resume 
anything like his former intimacy at her house ; 
and especially at the moment when all her 
best friends most anxiously desired to see her 
reconciled to her husband. But Horace could 
not bear to give fresh pam to a woman he had 
once loved ; and, in his own way, perhaps he 
was suffering almost as much in knowing that 
he had wounded Catherine, as she was herself 
in receiving the wound. The truth was, that 
he had been too anxious to show that he was 
cured, in this first interview with her, to con- 
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sider Catherine's sensitive and impressionable 
nature. If he had only had the courage to be 
natural and simple, instead of affecting an 
amount of indifference which he did not feel, 
he would have been able to advise Catherine 
with the authority of a valued friend, and she 
would not have gone away. Horace began to 
think he had been very aggravating in his 
affectation of cool indifference; but it was 
done and over — explanations would be quite 
out of the question. He must be content to 
allow Mrs Morant to consider him altogether 
estranged. He selfishly wished — as he had 
more than once wished before — ^that he had 
never tried to console her at all. The next 
moment he blamed himself for the ungenerous 
thought ; and within another hour his old kind- 
ness of heart led him again to Princes Gate, 
not to try and see Catherine, but to find out 
if he could give any help to Lord Wrexmore 
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in deciding what was now to be done concern- 
ing her affairs. Horace was full of anxious 
sympathy with the whole family at this agita- 
ting moment, and he could not keep aloof from 
the house, although so many painful associa- 
tions were recalled to him when he saw Cathe- 
rine's sad, sweet face again. He did not 
suppose that she would have gone off to 
Wrexmore so early in the day, and he pre- 
pared himself for the probability of finding her 
still at home. But he could not remain away ; 
and before two o'clock he was once more 
standing on the familiar doorstep of the house 
he had known so well, and where, only a few 
months since, 

* His heart was used to beat 
So quickly.' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DR FABER'S advice. 

With all Lord Wrexmore's amiability of char- 
acter, he certainly wanted energy. His invalid 
condition and his wife's influence, had increased 
the natural tendency of his disposition to let 
others act for him. He had hastened back to 
England on purpose to meet Captain Morant, 
and yet, when the supreme moment had arrived. 
Lord Wrexmore allowed his wife to save him the 
trouble of immediate action, by sending to ask 
Paul Ogleby to prepare the way for him. 

Paul had been out of town for a day or two, 
but he came home soon after ten o'clock in the 
morning, and found a pencil line from Marion, 
enclosing Miss Morant's note to. Catherine, and 
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entreating him to go up to Montagu Square 
to make an appointment for Lord Wrexmore 
to call there. Paul had just returned from ful- 
filling this commission ; he was with Lord and 
Lady Wrexmore and Lavinia in the Dowager's 
room when Horace arrived, and of course was 
shown upstairs to join the family conclave. 

* I am so glad you have come, tny dear Mr 
Ormonde,' the Dowager said, holding out her 
thin white hand to him with friendly welcome ; 
*you will be as much interested as we all are to 
hear Paul's account of his visit. He has seen 
Captain Morant' 

Horace felt a thrill of intense interest, and 
was beginning to ask what had passed, when 
Lavinia promptly interposed. 

* Begin again, Paul ; you had better tell it 
^ all through, without questions ; and you have 

scarcely told us three words as yet.* 
Paul had no yanity ; he had only, as usual. 
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done all that was possible and right to do, 
whilst every one else was deliberating about 
the next step to take. When Lavinia told him 
to begin again, Paul felt half amused, as he 
remembered his meeting Horace an hour ago at 
Margaret Aylmer's, and how he had left the 
house, instead of waiting to hear what news 
Paul had to give. He had decided then that 
Hora<5e disUked him, and he was sorry to be 
obliged to take up all the interest of the family 
at this moment ; he did not wish to aggravate 
Horace, and yet he felt that the dislike was 
reciprocal. However, he simply did as Lavinia 
told him, and briefly explained that he had 
called on Dr Faber on his way to Montagu 
Square. 'His advice,' Paul continued, *was, 
that Captain Morant^s own relations should 
be the first to enter upon the question of 
his marriage — ^that they should prepare his 
mind to believe in it, before he was allowed 
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to see his wife. He said it was very impor- 
tant to avoid all excitement or any sudden 
shock, until we know what is reaUy the condi- 
tion of his mind. As I had never met Captain 
Morant, and he could not associate me in any 
way with his past life, Dr Faber said there was 
no risk in my going to the house : if he saw me, 
and only took me for a casual visitor, it would 
con&mthe™wthatiti»notac«eofordim.ry 
madness, but if he showed any sign of alarm or 
suspicion at meeting a "stranger, the probability 
is that he has been all this time suffering under 
monomania. Dr Faber still maintains, how- 
ever, that the blow on the head is the real 
explanation of his condition. I went on to 
Montagu Square, and sent up a note to Miss 
Morant to say that I was a friend of the Wrex- 
more family, and that I had come by your 
desire/ Paul said, turning to Lord Wrexmore. 
' Quite right — go on.' 
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'. I was shown into the drawing-room directly, 
and found the Aximiral there with his sister — 
very simple, straightforward, kind old people 
they seemed — ^naturally very nervous and un- 
comfortable about their nephew. Miss Morant 
said, almost in tears — 

'"Kenelm seems so happy to be with us 
again — so cheerful and pleasant — ^it is hard 
to be obUged to bring forward painful matters 
directly he arrives/' 

* "It ought not to be painful/' I replied, "for 
a man to discover that he is married to a good 
wife, who is in every way charming and worthy 
of his aflfection." 

' " It's all very well," the Admiral said, " to 
talk of it as an agreeable surprise ; but there's 
the discovery that he has had a screw loose 
all this time, which is what will play the deuce 
with him. We had better get Dr Faber to 
break up the ground for us." 
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*Just as he said this,' Paul continued, *the 
door opened, and Captain Morant walked 
quietly into the room. I own I felt my heart 
give a thump as he appeared/ 

*How did he look?' the Dowager asked. 
'Poor fellow! did you think him very much 
altered V 

• I never saw him before,' Paul answered ; 
^he looked intelligent and a good fellow enough. 
Miss Morant introduced me in rather an im- 
pressive manner as " Mr Paul Ogleby — son of 
Sir PhiUp Ogleby ;" so I got up and shook 
hands with him, and said I hoped he had made 
a good voyage home ; he answered, quite 
simply, that they had had delightful weather. 
" London looks dingy enough after the Mediter- 
ranean. Have you travelled much ? " he asked 
me. I said I had been a good deal abroad, but 
only for three or four months at a time, "which 
can't seem anything at all to you," I added. 
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" who are accustomed to nothing under a three 
years' cruise." 

* " It was less than that this time," Captain 
Morant answered ; " only two years, and I am 
sorry for it, as I shall scarcely get such a 
pleasant station again." 

* " You are going out again then, Kenelm ? ^ 
Miss Morant asked him. 

< " Why, what else should I do 'i '' he asked 
with a smile. 

*He looked perfectly sane, with a frank, 
cheerful countenance. I thought him rather 
good-looking, and certainly a gentleman. How- 
ever, it seemed to me best to come back and 

r 

ask for further instructions, before I started 
anything of importance. We talked a little 
more upon general subjects before I left, and 
he remarked — 

' " With all its faults, I am fond of London, 
and glad to be at home again for a while ; but 
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the sea is my element, and there is nothing 
like it, in my opinion," 

* " Especially when you are your own mas- 
ter," the Admiral said — ** captain of your own 
quarter-deck. '^ 

" * Yes," he answered, "that does make a 
' diflference, which is not to be despised. Any 
news in the Times ? ^' he asked, just then 
taking up the newspaper — and I came away. 
The Morants told me to say they would rather 
put off seeing you until Dr Faber has had his 
interview, and they asked me to call again to- 
morrow/ 

*We are very much obliged to you, my 
dear fellow,' Lord Wrexmore said. * It is as 
well, perhaps, that some impartial friend, like 
yourself, should pilot the way for us. Horace 
would be too hot a partisan, and I can't trust 
myself when I think of all the anguish my poor 
little Catherine has endured through this un- 
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fortunate marriage — which I was fool enough 
to sanction/ he added with a sigh. 

After some further discussion, Paul took his 
leave, promising to call the next day on his 
way to Montagu Square. 

Marion now suggested that they were rather 
too large a party for the Dowager, who was 
evidently much agitated and excited ; and, 
leaving Edmund alone with his mother. Lady 
Wrexmore took Lavinia downstairs • to the 
drawing-room, followed by Horace Ormonde, 
who was much cheered by an invitation to dine 
with the Aylmers the same day. Marion told 
him she was going there, and that her father 
had suggested his coming also. 

* You see,' Marion said, ' the dear Dowager 
will be delighted to have Edmund all to her- 
self this evening, and I want to go and see my 
own people, and to make you know them, too; 
You are quite one of the family now, after 
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living with us so long at Nice, and I must in- 
troduce you to the rest of your relations.' 
* I shall be delighted to come/ Horace replied, 

* but not to be introduced. I called this morn- 
ing and saw your sister.' 

' Well, and what did you think of her 1 ' 
^ She is v^y beautiful,' Horace said. 

' I am glad you admire her/ Marion answered. 

* I always like to have my relations appre- 
ciated.' 

Lavinia had been listening to this Kttle con- 
versation with a jealous interest on Paul's 
account She saw how likely it was that 
Horace Ormonde would be attracted by Mar- 
garet Aylmer, and she was also very sure that 
Marion would do everything in her power to 
encourage it. 

* You are in a great hurry to go off to your 
own relations/ Lavinia said. * In your place, 
Marion, I would not desert Wrexmore and his 

VOL. II. H 
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mother the first day that they will be without 
Catherine.' 

' I promised my father/ Marion answered 
good-humouredly. ^Don^t you think I ought 
to give up my first evening to him, rather than 
to my husband's mother V Marion continued. 

* I think one's duties are to those who need 
one most,' Lavinia said. * Mr Aylmer is pros- 
perous and happy, and can therefore do with- 
out you very well. The Dowager is ill, and 
in anxiety of mind.' 

* Oh, no,' Marion said, ^ not now. Did you 
hear she actually walked from the sofa to the 
door to-day, she was so glad to see Edmund ? ' 
. * I remember she used to walk a few steps 
sometimes, when I was last in England/ Horace 
said, ' but always supported by some one else. 
I know Scudamore told me she always walked 
from her chair to the altar, leaning on his arm 
when she was in church — ^it was only a few feet, 
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but she fancied she could not take a step alone 
till this morning; 

^ So it was not a miracle after all,' Marion 
said. ' I am quite disappointed/ 

* It is not because of her health only, that she 
will want you this evening/ Lavinia continued ; 
' it is because of aU this pressing anxiety about 
Captain Morant/ 

* Oh 1 1 must go to my own relations/ Marion 
answered. 

^ For my part, I don't believe in relations,' 
Lavinia answered with irritation, ^except in those 
who are made so by affinity of some higher kind.' 

* Honour thy father and mother/ Marion an- 
swered with her cheerful smile. 

* I don't dispute that duty/ Lavinia continued. 
*More than that, if my relation hungered, I 
would feed him ; if he thirsted, I would give him 
drink ; I would do him all the good in my power, 
but I cannot force my affections, and I cannot 
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act a part, and pretend to care for people merely 
because we have had the same grandfather/ 

^ Are you sure that you are right there, Miss 
Ogleby 1 ' Horace asked» with a sudden interest 
in the conversation. ' I admit it is difficult to 
force one's affections into the right groove, but 
I don't allow that it is impossibleu' 

* Affection is not worth having if it k forced/ 
Lavinia answered. * Would not you rather be 
loved by an irresistible impulse than from a 
sense of duty V 

^ What I shbuld prefer is not to the purpose/ 
Horace answered laughing. ' Fawte de mietcx, 
I would rather receive such affection as I can 
get from a sense of duty, than none at all ; and 
I believe it is possible^ by force of will steadily 
persevered in, to learn to love the people who 
are placed closest to us/ 

' I differ from you entirely^ Mr Ormonde,' 
Lavinia answered. ^ An uncongenial person 
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must be loathed more and more, the closer 

he is pressed upon you by ereiy tie, either of 

oath, honour, or relationship/ 

There was a pause for a moment, then 

Marion said — 

'Of course we are all thinking of the same 

thing all this time. Catherine has gone away, 
because she could not bear to meet her hus- 
band, whom she believes to be utterly estranged 
from her. Mr Ormonde thinks, and I think 
also, that she ought to train herself into loving 
him again, and that this can be done. You 
would prefer to see them separated for ever, 
because he had a blow on his head, poor fellow ! 
which made him forgot her. For my part/ 
Marion added, ' 1 am quite sure that all who 
are well-wishers to our poor little Catherine, 
ought to combine to throw her as much as 
possible upon the one and only way of salva- 
tion, which is a reconciliation with her husband.' 
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Lavinia was a good deal disturbed by these 
remarks. She felt the truth and wisdom of 
Marion's words, and yet she disliked to be set 
right in a question of this kind by one whose 
standard of moral rectitude was usually so far 
below her own. Excellent, high-minded, and 
unselfish people often take a certain license of 
their own, which flies in the face of some 
accepted social rule : they are so sure of them- 
selves * in the long run,' as it were — ^they are 
like good riders, who can allow a horse his head, 
knowing that the slightest touch of the rein will 
master him in an instant. 

Lavinia often talked nonsense, something on 
the same principle ; and often risked uttering 
her own rough thoughts just as they took shape 
in her mind, without waiting to consider whe- 
ther she could abide by them or not — whether 
they ought to be repressed and regulated, or 
freely indulged. She knew that in the main 
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she meant well and acted rightly, and she had 
not the patience to sift and weigh her words 
and opinions. They came out in helter-skel- 
ter confusion, and were contradicted perhaps by 
her very next sentence. 

* I should be very glad to , see Catherine 
happy/ Lavinia said, * but I think it would be 
a greater miracle than the Dowager's walking 
to the door to-day, if she could have remained 
unchanged towards her husband for two years ; 
during the whole of the time receiving nothing 
but repeated insult- from him, and the most 
solemn assurances that he had never been 
married to her at all. I think Catherine was 
quite right to go away, and I very much doubt 
if she will ever come back again.' 

Horace remained silent, but the old associa- 
tions around him, the recollection of Catherine's 
sweet face, lighted up with a rapture of surprise, 
when she had opened the drawing-room door 
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that morning, and unexpectedly found hip 
there — all was crowding upon him, and he felt 
his old sentiment, his old vivid sympathy for 
her.was not extinct 

* Is Mrs Morant quite alone at Wrexmore ? ' 
he asked at last. 

^ Yes, she is — quite alone,' Lavinia answered 

gwiffly. 

* We proposed the Scudamores,' Marion was 
beginning, ' but she would not hear of them.' 

' I should think not,' Horace said, losing his 
usual polished self-command, as he began walk- 
ing about the room. 

* She has all the Freemans there,' Marion 
now continued, — 'kind, worthy people. Mr 
Freeman, you know, went with her to Malta.' 

' Good God ! ' Horace said, * do you mean to 
suggest that people of that stsgnp are to be 
trusted alone with her at this juncture 1 ' 
His eyes were full of tears as he spoke — there 
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was passion in his voice ; and without saying 
a word more, he left the room. 

Marion now turned to Lavinia and said — , 

* 

* This is your doing. Horace Ormonde will 
go oflF to Wrexmore at once — you may be sure 
of this. What can we do to prevent it ? ' 

Lavinia was herself rather frightened, though 
she would not own it to Marion. She an- 
swered coolly — 

' Oh 1 you wiU see him at dinner tonlay- 
don't be afraid — quite the polished man of the 
world again. This emotion is but a passing 
ripple on the surface. He is a man of ex- 
quisite sensibility and no heart. Don't be 
afraid.' And Lavinia went away. But she 
had made her own resolution. She would 
join Catherine without delay. * !^erhaps Mr 
Ormonde and I shall travel down together,' 
she thought to herself, with a grim kind of 
smile. She was just leaving the house when 
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Horace came out of the library, and Lavinia 
turned back to meet him. 

*Do you dine with the Ayhners to-day?' 
she asked him. 

*No, I think not,' Horace answered ab- 
sently. ^ Indeed, I certainly shall not.' 

Lavinia's bright dark eyes met his, scrutinis- 
ingly, for a moment. 

' Where are you going ? ' she asked. 

'God knows!* he answered, impatiently 
turning away from her. 

*I am going to Wrexmore this evening/ 
Lavinia said. *I shall stay with Catherine 
till something more definite is known about 
Captain Morant, and I shall do my best to 
persuade her to forgive him.' 

* You are a good woman, Miss Ogleby ! ' 
Horace said, and he shook hands with her, 
much moved, as he spoke. * Will you — though 
I have no right to ask it — will you tell me 
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how Catherine is 1 Will you write to me ? 
Do, pray do, I implore you.' 

Lavinia looked at him gravely for an instant, 
and then answered — 

^No; it is better not. I could not do so 
without telling Catherine. It is not my way 
to write about people. You will hear from 
some one or other what goes on. I shall only 
write to Paul." 

The following day Dr Faber saw Captain 
Morant at Montagu Square, and had a con- 
sultation there upon his case with Mr Scuda- 
more. Dr Faber advised that Captain Morant's 
marriage should not be insisted on, as a fact in 
the first instance, but that his mind should be 
gradually led towards the circumstances con- 
nected with his last few weeks in England. He 
himself admitted that he was conscious of a 
gap in his memory, and that he had no dis- 
tinct recollection of anything that had occurred 
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between his starting to pay a visit to his friend 
Orde, at some country place — he could not 
remember where— and his parting from him on 
board the P. and 0. steamer at Gibraltar. Cap- 
tain Morant had not yet been told anything 
about the accident which Mr Orde's letter 
described. He did not believe that he had 
gone on shore at Gibraltar at alL He admitted 
that he had received many letters, when he 
first arrived at Malta, signed ^ Catherine Mo- 
rant,^ and that, after reading two or three lines, 
he had sent them all back to the writer. The 
efforts of Dr Yates to make him read some of 
Mr Scudamore's letters, had been a source of 
frequent annoyance to him on board ship. He 
had no recollection of the thunderstorm at 
Gibraltar, nor that he was knocked on his 
head by the fall of the crucifix at San Boque. 
Captain Morant only recollected a storm of 
rain and hail coming down with great violence 
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just as be left the steamer in the cutter from 
the Sappho; and he remembered his friend 
Ode leaning over the ship's side and calling 
after him, * God bless you ! Take care of your- 
self!' 

Dr Faber quietly explained to him that he 
had had a severe fall on shore at San Boque, 
a few miles from Gibraltar, and that it appeared 
he had received a blow on the head, which 
might have impaired his memory, even to the 
extent of obliterating all recollection of his 
wife. Captain Morant could not believe this 
was possible. 

* I accept what you tell me/ he said to Dr 
Faber, ' with all due respect, but I cannot dis- 
believe the evidence of my own senses. It is 
quite possible I may have forgotten a storm, or 
even a fall, at Gibraltar. I have but a hazy 
remembrance of the passage out, but such an 
important event as my having married just 
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before I left England, cannot have occurred, 
and left no trace of recollection on my mind, 
miless I am insane, and I declare I begin to 
think I am not far off it.' 

Dr Faber, however, earnestly assured Ken- 
elm that this was not to be feared in his case. 
He led him to repeat all that he had heard 
from England about his wife, and advised 
him to go down to Wrexmore, and to see 
Mr Freeman, from whom he would hear an 
account of Catherine's expedition to Malta, 
and he could also see the marriage register, 
and the chapel in which the ceremony had 
been performed. 

Dr Faber privately advised the Admiral and 
Miss Morant to persuade Kenelm to allow 
them to go with him. The effort to recall the 
missing link in his mind appeared to be exceed- 
ingly distressing to Captain Morant. He be- 
trayed an irritability which was quite imlike 
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his usual character, and Dr Faber thought him 
in so feverish a condition as to need all the 
affectionate care and solicitude of his uncle and 
aunt. 

They decided to go with Kenelm, to assist 
him in making all these inquiries. He was 
indeed most eager to start immediately, and 
nothing but his old habit of deference to his 
uncle made him acquiesce in even a few hours' 
delay. The Admiral had taken Merton Lodge 
almost two years before this time, which was 
a small place only two or three miles from 
Wrexmore Hall ; they had partly furnished it, 
but the country did not suit them, and they 
preferred the cheerful bustle of a London life. 
Now, however, their cottage could be turned to 
account, and they went down there with Ken- 
elm, the day after Lavinia had joined Cathe- 
rine at Wrexmore HalL 



CHAPTEE IX. 

BT THE FOUNTAIN, ' 

It was late in the evening before Lavinia reached 
Wrexmore Hall. Mrs Morant had gone to bed, 
wearied out with the events of the day, and 
Lavinia. would not allow her to be disturbed; 
she was glad to hear that Catherine was asleep, 
and she felt an honest satisfaction in consti- 
tuting herself the protector and guardian to this 
wayward, but much-tried young creature. The 
first thing in the morning, Mrs Morant came 
ruiming into" Lavinia's room, in her dressing- 
gown, to thank her for coming to her. 

' They have only just told me of your arrival,' 
she said. 'Why did not you awake me last 



I 
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night 1 Did not you know how delighted I 
should be to see you here V 

Mrs Morant was always so courteous and 
kindly in her ways, that she felt bound to 
repress her own distress, in order to make 
Lavinia's visit as agreeable as she could, under 
the circumstances. They took a long walk 
together, they played duets, they called on the 
Freemans, they read novels out loud to each 
other, and so passed the first day without any 
painful discussions. 

The second morning they sat together as 
usual, and Catherine tried to read, whilst 
Lavinia was writing letters. She could not 
attend to the book before her, however, and 
she broke through her rule of trying always to 
be agreeable, and said, suddenly flinging down 
her book, * I wonder why my life has been so 
miserable? What have I done to require such 
discipline as this ? Why are other girls allowed 

VOL. II. I 
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to be happily married, and to have children, and 
lead useful innocent lives, whilst I have b.een 
singled out to be made wretched, as if in expia- 
tion of some horrible crime ? Lavinia, it is 
impossible to acquiesce, and to be resigned to 
injustice. Even the friend 1 most trusted in 
the world has failed me now. I have a great 
many faults, of course — I know that; but I 
have not deserved what has come upon me. 
What harm would it have done to have allowed 
me to be happy like other people ? ^ 

* Perhaps you could not stand it — ^you would 
have been made selfish by it. I daresay 
you are learning now to feel more for others 
than you would ever have done as a happy 
woman.' 

* That is a poor consolation to me/ Cathe- 
rine answered. * Besides, a great many happy 
people are unselfish. It was most unselfish of 
you to come down to me now, for instance, dear 
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Lavinia ; but you have not learnt how to feel 
for me by being unhappy yourself/ 

* How do you know that V Lavinia said * I 
don't tell you that I have had so much to bear 
as you have, but I know what trouble is — don't 
doubt it. My dear, I believe you will be 
allowed your share of happiness yet in the 

long run, though you have a thorny path to 
walk through till you reach it. Compensations 
come. You may still do flighty things some- 
times, but you are gradually learning wisdom. 
I, for one, respect you a great deal more than 
I once did/ 

Catherine laughed, as she answered, ' Dear 
Lavinia, if you only knew how little I care 
whether you respect me or not ! if you love 
me, that is enough.' 

* The old story, uffection — sugar-candy ! ' cried 
Lavinia contemptuously ; then with sudden 
seriousness, ' You should cling to the one great 
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Example of all, my dear child, and remember 
that any kind of suflFering brings you nearer 
to Him who was " a Man of Sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief." My impression is, your 
husband will recover, and that you will not 
harden your heart against him. It is not like 
you to keep up resentment, even after unkind 
treatment. But in this case, it appears evident 
that the unkindness has been the result of a 
great misfortune. Have you no compassion 
left for the man you once loved 1 ' 

* Of course I am sorry for him. I am haunted 
by the recollection of the storm of thunder and 
lightning at Gibraltar — I have dreamed of it, 
and seen Kenelm with that cross falling on 
his head in my dreams, often and often — and 
fancied that I tried to save him ; but I can't 
help associating a sense of horror with him, 
poor fellow ! 1 could never be at my ease with 
him again/ Catherine continued, * not only be- 
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cause of his madness, or whatever it is ; but, 
Lavinia, you must know — you must have seen — 
how much I care for some one else. Don^t 
frown at me — don^t despise me ; only tell me 
how I can cure myself. I want to do right.' 

* If you are in earnest in that wish, you will 
probably succeed,' Lavinia answered. 

*Ah! that is the difficulty,' Catherine said 
with a sigh. *I only wish for his sympathy 
and his friendship and companionship. Don't 
think so ill of me as to believe me capable of 
actual wickedness ; only it is so hard to live 
alone — and he was always so kind to me. He 
is very diflferent now, Lavinia — ^he is quite 
stiff and changed ; but yet, if I were to write to 
him, he would come. I am sure he would do 
anything I asked him-it is only from a sense 
of duty that he was so cold to me.' 

* Catherine, listen to mel' Lavinia repUed 
sternly. * You have one plain duty before you. 
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as clearly defined as the sun before your eyes, 
and that is to go back to your husband, well or 
ill, kind or unkind. You are bound to be recon- 
ciled to him, if he vriU let you — ^you are bound 
to do your best to be at peace with him, and to 
forgive him.' 

* I can do all that,' Catherine said wearily ; 
* but my love for him is gone-^he has killed 
it, in this miserable two years of cruelty ; and 
what is the use of peace without affection ? ' 

' Cela viendra,' Lavinia answered cheerfully. 
*You are just like Lot's wife, looking back 
wistfully at her old haunts, instead of pressing 
forward to the city of refuge. Your husband 

is your only Zoar, I tell you.' 

* But if he still rejects me — ^if he refuses to 
be reconciled 1 ' Catherine persisted. 

* Then go and drown yourself,' said Lavinia 
impatiently. 

They were sitting in the room which opened 
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into the conservatory; and as Lavinia said 
these words, Catherine left her, and opening the 
glass door, she looked sadly out on the blaze of 
flowers which were always artistically arranged 
there. * What a mockery those gorgeous flowers 
are I 'she said. * When I look back, Lavinia' 

As she spoke, however, voices were heard at 
the other end of the conservatory. Catherine 
drew back, saying to Lavinia with something 
of her old playfulness, * Let us watch them be- 
hind the door. Such odd people come to see 
the house sometimes ! I had forgotten this is 
Thursday, and the servants are . allowed to 
bring them through this way, to look at the 
pictures in the drawing-rooms.' 

A small group now appeared, led by a ser- 
vant, who was pointing out the beauties of the 
conservatory — an elderly gentleman with white 
hair and a stooping figure ; a small, neat old 
lady, with precise features and kind blue eyes ; 
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a fair, sunburnt young man, with waving light 
hair, and a careless swing in his way of walk- 
ing. They came up to the fountain, and the 
old gentleman and lady appeared to be inte- 
rested in watching the gold and silver fish, 
whilst the young man sat down on the rustic 
bench beside the water. He looked around 
him, with an anxious and bewildered expres- 
sion, and after a moment or two, he bent 
forwards, took off his hat, and buried his face 
in his hands. 

Air this time Catherine had remained speech- 
less with interest and agitation. She now 
caught Lavinia by the hand, and whispered^ — 

* It is Kenelm ! He is there ! ' 

The old lady and gentleman had wandered 
on a little further, examining the plants, and 
Captain Morant remained alone, beside the 
fountain. 

* Go to him, Catherine,' said Lavinia with 
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firm authority. *Do you see how unhappy 
he looks ? Go and speak to him. I will take 
care of you. I shall be close to you here.' 

Catherine hesitated for an instant, then she 
saw Kenelm turn round and look at the passion 
flowers, which still hung in festoons above his 
head, as they had done on the day when he 
broke one off and gave it to Catherine, and when 
he had said to her, * Our love will have the cross 
in it which comes with all true passion ! ' How 
often she had thought of those words since 
that^day ! She remembered them now. 

*Go to him,^ Lavinia said again. *Make 
haste, or it will be too late.' 

And Catherine went forward. A tender 
compassion took the place of every other 
thought, as she drew near to her husband. 
She held out her hand, and said gently — 

* Kenelm ! ' 

He started up and caught her in his arms. 
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^ My wife 1 ' he cried. ' My dear, dear wife ! 
—thank God ! thank God ! ' 

They sat down once more together, upon the 
same bench where he had given her that first 
kiss which no true lover can ever forget. The 
same oppressive scent of the gardinia filled the 
air. Catherine's bullfinch piped its faithful 
little tune from the cage, which had been hung 
dose by, in the flickering sunshine. All was 
the same around them, and her husband's arm 
held her close to him, in a rapture of silent 
emotion. But a gulf lay between them still ; 
and Catherine trembled as she remembered 
how much painful explanation was yet to 
come. 

After a few moments. Captain Morant with- 
drew his arm from his wife. 

* I am not quite right yet,' he said with a 
sudden shiver, and leaning back, he swooned 
away. Assistance was close at hand, and a 
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doctor was sent for immediately. But when 
he arrived, he did not speak reassuringly. 

* There is great febrile excitement,' he said. 
' He must be kept perfectly quiet, and we had 
better get him into bed immediately.' 

Poor Kenelm had been going through a long 
trial during his two years' cruise. The allu- 
sions to his marriage, from time to time in his 
letters from England, had been most perplex- 
ing and irritating. He knew that, on his 
return home, he should have a great deal of 
disagreeable business to go through in unravel- 
ling the extraordinary fraud, which he believed 
had been perpetrated, and which had deceived 
even his uncle and aunt But when he found 
that a man of the high intellect of Dr Faber 
upheld the possibility of his having forgotten 
his wife, Kenelm's state of nervous excitement 
had become very distressing. He was indeed 
on the verge of a serious illness, when he went 
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down to Merton Lodge with the Admiral and 
Miss Morant. The doctor at Wrexmore, who 
knew the whole sad history, advised that Cap- 
tain Morant should not see his wife again until 
he asked for her — or at all events, until he was 
in a less feverish condition ; and Catherine did 
not see him again after his attack of fainting 
until he was asleep, when Miss Morant kept 
guard by his bedside, and the doctor told Cathe- 
rine she would not disturb him if she liked to 
go into the room, and to remain there till he 
should awake. 

Kenelm slept profoundly for many hours; 
and when at last he awoke, the fever was 
gaining ground ; he was delirious, and could no 
longer recognise the kind and anxious faces 
which took turns to watch beside him. 



CHAPTER X. 



FRIEI9DS AND COUSINS. 



Of course Lavinia wrote to Paul, and all that 
had passed at Wrexmore was discussed, with 
the utmost interest and anxiety, amongst the , 
family in London and their intimate friends. 
Mr Scudamore was despatched to the Hall to 
help the Wrexmore doctor, and daily bulletins 
arrived. The case was serious-not as yet 
dangerous, the doctors reported ; and as it would 
be three weeks before the crisis could be pro- 
nounced to be passed, every one had need of 
patience. 

Meanwhile, Horace Ormonde had resumed 
his daily visits at Princes Gate. There was no 
longer the excitement and the interest of seeing 
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Catherine's sweet face light up with joy at his 
appearance — no longer the charm of her com- 
panionship, but there was a bond of friendship, 
of confidence and fellow-feeling, with all her 
relations, and a sense of freedom, even of relief, 
in knowing that she was with her husband. 

Margaret Aylmer was now very often with 
the Wrexmores, and Horace began to take com- 
fort in the rest and sunshine of her presence. 
It was peace after the storm. He had begun to 
feel that he himself needed support, instead of 
trying to give it to others. He had discovered 
his own weakness, and he turned to Margaret 
with an instinctive reliance, a sense of rest and 
support in her dear calm judgment, and in 
that insight which made her always do right, 
and always keep a high ideal before her. 

Paul came every day, as usual, to the old 
house at Brompton, and found Margaret always 
kmd and good to him, and ready to take an 
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interest in his plans to do good ; but he was 
too much in earnest in his attachment to her, 
not to observe that there was a change. She 
was often absent and pre-occupied, and instead 
of the cool, clear-headed decision, and the sis- 
terly familiarity, to which he waa accustomed 
from her, Margaret had become gentle^ humble, 
and far more sympathetic than she used to be. 
Paul questioned with himself continually as to 
what this change could mean. Was it the 
attention she received from Horace Ormonde 
which had driven her to examine her feelings, 
and which had led her to turn, after all, to 
appreciate the well-known, unexciting, but 
reliable devotion of Paul Ogleby ? or was it 
the softening effect of a new attachment, which 
had led Margaret to understand and to feel 
compassion for what Paul must suffer on her 
account 1 

Marion found it rather amusing to watch 
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Margaret's conduct with her two lovers, and to 
speculate as to the result. She herself pre- 
ferred Horace on many accounts ; but still 
there was much to be said in Paul's favour — 
indeed, from a worldly point of view, he was the 
most to be approved of the two young men. 
Yet Lady Wrexmore did all in her power to 
encourage Mr Ormonde. *As for Paul, he is 
always there,' she said to herself ; * if Horace 
fails to come forward, we are sure of Paul.' 

Margaret little knew that such speculations 
were going on around her. Horace Ormonde 
was the first young man she had known, who 
distinctly understood the art of making himself 
agreeable. He had no absorbing pursuit to 
take off his attention from the literature, the 
art, the poetry of everyday life — ^whilst Paul 
would remain silent for hours, and then bring 
forward some elaborate calculation about cot- 
tage ventilation, or cooking for working-men. 
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Horace was always able to adapt himself to 
the interest of the moment. If Margaret had 
made herself a new bonnet, he was intensely- 
interested in its success. If she was reading 

* 

an amusing book, he read it also, and discussed 
it with that light and ready ease which men of 
the world acquire, and which- impresses an un- 
sophisticated mind so much. Paul saw through 
it all He sometunes thought to himself, ' I 
could talk as well as this — I could be as enter- 
taining—if I would condescend to it ; ' and he 
became more and more silent and abstracted, 
whilst Horace was more charming, more sym- 
pathetic and agreeable, every day. 

Captain Morant, meantime, was struggling 
between life and death at Wrexmore Hall. 
His wife, his uncle and aunt, Mr and Mrs 
Scudamore, and Lavinia Ogleby, indef atigably 
nursed and watched over him day after day. 
Dr Faber had been called down from London 
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two or three times, and was deeply interested 
in the case ; but there was no prospect of a 
change for the better under twenty-one days, 
and during this time the Wrexmores saw no 
one beside their own family, except Horace 
Ormonde and Paul Ogleby. 

At last a day came when Paul felt that he 
could bear this state of doubt and suspense no 
longer. He determined to speak to Margaret, 
and to find out if there was any hope for him 
or not. He had no diflficulty in finding an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her. There was this com- 
fort for him, that he knew Margaret's hours and 
pursuits so well, and was so completely at home 
in her father's house, that his calling a little 
earlier or later than usual caused no surprise. 

It was twelve o'clock, a time when Paul knew 
that Margaret was always in her own sitting- 
room. It was a kind of studio opening on to 
the lawn, and Paul came into the room from 
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the garden unannounced. Margaret was sitting 
before her easel painting; she wore a soft 
muslin dress, and there was a pale-blue ribbon 
in her rippling brown hair. She was absorbed 
in her work, and only looked up for an instant 
with^'a smile as Paul came into the room. He 
stood behind her chair for some minutes, 
silently watching her. 

* Do you think it is at all like 1 ' Margaret 
asked. 

It was a portrait of Lord Wrexmore, and she 
had made an excellent idealised likeness of him. 
P^ul did not answer for a moment, his heart 
was full only of one thought. Margaret turned 
round, surprised at his silence, and said— 

* I shall not be hurt if you don't praise it. 
You know I like plain speaking.' 

' Not always,' Paul answered, ^ not from me ; 
and yet, Margaret, I shaU risk it once more.' 
Something in the tone of his voice prepared 
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her for what was coining. She rose up hastily, 
put out her hand to him, as if to say good- 
bye, scarcely knowing what she did, and said, 
* Please don't — ^it is much better not.' 

Paul took her hand, and held it tight, as he 
replied, ^It is better for me to speak. We 
shall always be friends, Margaret — promise me 
this. But is it quite impossible that you could 
learn to love me more than this? You do 
not know how my life is bound up in yours 
— ^how for years, since you were almost a child, 
I have known that you were the only woman 
I could ever love. You have been very kind 
and patient with me ; is this all I can ever 
hope to have from you, Margaret 1 I see you 
are sorry for me — don't answer hastily.' 

She shook her head and turned away, col- 
ouring vividly. She knew how much she was 
paining him, and she could not help feeling 
that a man of a less generous nature m%ht 
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have accused her of encooragiDg him until 
this time. 

*I don't think I have acted well to you, 
Paul/ she said, disengaging her hand from his. 
' I have accepted all your kindness and affec- 
tion to me, and allowed you to waste so much 
time with me — and all the while I have been 
afraid sometimes that this would* happen. I 
liked you so much, and trusted you so entirely, 
it is very painful indeed to lose your friendship 
now; but I cannot help it. This is quite 
final, Paul, though it gives me horrible pain to 
tell you so.^ 

' I was prepared,' Paul answered slowly, and 
his face became very white ; * and yet I wished 
for certainty. It is so natural to me to hear 
you answer as you do, that it is scarcely worse 
than the expectation which I have had before 
me for so long. Death itself,' he continued 
drearily, ' in whatever form it comes, can 
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scarcely be worse than our apprehension of it. 
Indeed, even that may be better than we ex- 
pect. Don't be unhappy about me, Margaret/ 
for she was now crying — a failing very rare 
with her. ' I shall always love you just the 
same as ever; and we must remain friends 

— ^promise me this.' 

^ Always/ Margaret answered, — * I promise 

you, always,' 

* I am going away,' Paul said .with an effort, 
speaking with calm gravity, * for a year or two. 
If your answer had been different, of course 
I should have remained. But I have had a 
strong desire to go out with one of the emi- 
grant vessels to America, to see what treat- 
ment the passengers receive. I think I may be 
of use ; and when I return, you will forget what I 
have said to you now, and we shall, at all events, 
e cousins still. I did not like you to say we 
were relations formerly — I am gla^d of it now.' 
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* You are very generous to forgive me, Paul,' 
Margaret said. ' I did not mean to mislead you 
at any time ; but I did not think you cared so 
much about me, and I am afraid I was very 
wrong in letting you come here so much. It 
was a great pleasure to me to see you as a 
friend and a cousin — and I was selfish, and did 
not think how much it might hurt you.' 

*I have nothing to reproach you with — 
nothing. Every mark of kindness and con- 
fidence that you have shown me has done me 
good, not harm. To love you is to love truth, 
goodness, purity. You have taught me this ; 
and I am a better man for having loved, known, 
and worshipped you. Good-bye, Margaret,' Paul 
continued. * I shall write to you from New 
York ; and if you ever want a friend, you 
know you can rely upon me.' He kissed her 
hand with sudden passion, and left the room. 

Margaret remained alone. * Three weeks 
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ago/ she repeated to herself, — ^ three weeks 
ago, should I have refused Paul 1 Oh, what 
has come over me? Why has this new 
acquaintance the power to make me so imkind 
to the faithful friend of so many years ? 
What will Lavinia say 1 Will she ever for- 
give me for driving dear kind Paul away to 
New York r 

Margaret joined her mother at luncheon, 
without betraying what had passed with her 
cousin. She was so exceedingly sorry for him 
that she could not yet bear to speak of it, even to 
her mother ; and yet, when a servant announced 
Mr Ormonde, she had to prevent looking as 
glad as she felt to see him. It was a consola- 
tion to have his charming conversation, his 
ready attention, his vivid sympathy, to distract 
her from the melancholy recollection of Paul's 
unhappy avowal of his attachment. 

After luncheon, Mrs Aylmer proposed to 
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show Horace the unfinished portrait of Lord 
Wrexmore. 

* You know his face so well/ she said to Mr 
Ormonde, * you will perhaps suggest if any im- 
provement can be made in the likeness ; * and 
she led the way to her daughter's studio. 

Horace stood before the picture, just where 
Paul had stood an hour ago. He also was 
silent for a few moments, then, turning to 
Margaret with a deUghted smile, he said— 

' I had no idea you were so good an artist. 
Mrs Aylmer, this is admirable 1 It is very 
rare indeed to find such breadth and nobleness 
in the drawing of an amateur. Who was your 
master ? — ^where have you studied, Miss Ayl- 
mer ? It is not only the likeness which is so 
good ; but the pose^ the whole rendering of the 
character, and the drawing is excellent.' 

Mrs Aylmer was much pleased. * I am 
always trying to persuade Margaret to exhibit 
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her drawings/ she said, ^ but she has so high 
a standard, she will never admit that she has 
attained any real excellence yet. Margaret, 
you ought to be satisfied now, for Mr Ormonde 
is a very good judge, and an artist himself, I 
believe, are you not ? ' she added. 

^ Not to anything like this extent,' he an- 
swered, still examining the picture. *May I 
see anymore of your drawings? Pray show 
me some of them — it is such a shame to keep 
your light under a bushel all this time. Oh ! 
this is Ogleby, and very like,' Horace continued, 
taking up one of the large chalk-drawings from 
a portfolio which Mrs Aylmer had opened. * I 
met him as I came here, and tried to speak 
to him, but he passed me by like a man in a 
dream. I never saw any one more thoroughly 
abstracted — he looked ill, it seemed to me,' and 
Horace glanced at Margaret. She appeared to 
be searching for something in another portfolio. 
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but he observed that she coloured as he s^oke. 
At this moment a letter was brought in to Mrs 
Aylmer, who opened it quickly, saying— 

* How odd ! it is from Paul. There is a note 
enclosed to you, dear,' she added, carelessly 
throwing it to Margaret. Horace meantime 
turned over another sheet amongst the draw- 
ings, and found a sketch from memory of him- 

« 

self. He was immensely gratified, yet, not sure 
if ' he ought to have seen it, he closed the book, 
and looking up, saw that Mrs Aylmer was still 
■reading Paul's letter, with an air of very real 
concern. 

' Paul is going to -America, almost imme- 
diately, Mr Ormonde ; I am so sorry — this is 
the first news I have heard of it ; ' and turning 
to Margaret, she added gravely, * I suppose he 
told you this morning ? ' 

* Yes,' answered Margaret, * he mentioned it, 
but I did not know it was to be so soon.' 
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She had been looking in the wrong portfolio 
for Horace's likeness, intending to put it out of 
sight, and not finding it, she turned with some 
anxiety to the drawings Horace had before him, 
and was relieved to see that he had left off 
looking at them. 

* I am not surprised at any young fellow^s 
wishing to see America/ said Horace. ' I 
always intend to go there some day for a visit 
— a very short visit. I know the towiis would 
not suit me, but I want to see the country — 
the vast forests and the jlrairies. Ogleby might 
well look abstracted,' Horace continued, making 
a slight outline on a scrap of paper before him, 
whilst Margaret now opened Paul's note, which 
said only — 

*Dear Margaret, — I am obliged to go to 
Liverpool to-day, to make some arrangements 
there. Send for my letters, if you like, to- 
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morrow morning, and read Lavinia's. I will 
tell her to write to you in future, to give daily 
news of Morant, but open anything you choose ; 
meantime I shall not be in town again before 
I go, and have therefore written to tell your 
mother why I do not come to say good-bye. 
God bless you ! Your aflFectionate cousin, 

'Paul Ogleby. ' 



CHAPTER XL 

WAITING FOR THE CRISIS. 

At Wrexmore Hall there was but little change 
from day to day. Two " Nursing Sisters," from 
an excellent institution, recommended by Dr 
Faber, took turns day and night to attend upoi;i 
Captain Morant, but one of the family was al- 
ways in the room with him besides. Very often 
Catherine would sit there for two or three hours 
at a time ; the sister in charge always quiet, yet 
vigilant, observing him at a little distance, whilst 
she sat by his bedside, listened to his faint 
breathing, and pondered over the strange fate 
which had thrown them together, apparently 
only to sever them again. Kenelm^s sweet ex- 
pression did not desert him in his illness. He 
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was unconscious of his wife's presence. His 
eyes were usually closed, almost with the calm 
tenacity of death — only on the forehead could be 
traced unmistakably a troubled air, which proved 
that * life's fitful fever' was not over yet ; the lines 
of care had increased there since Catherine saw 
him last, before he left England ; his fair wav- 
ing hair had worn away from the temples, and 
during his iUness had lost all the brightness of 
health and youth. Even when she was in love 
with him, Catherine had been obliged to admit 
to herself, that in his outward appearance, he 
was no hero of romance. He was short, square- 
set, and only possessed average good looks, to 
carry off the want of dignity in his appearance. 
His hands were essentially uninteresting, with 
short square fingers, tanned and freckled with 
exposure. Yet, as he lay there in the solemn 
stillness of a malady which might so soon end 
in death, every small peculiarity in his appear- 
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ance, which Catherine had not quite liked when 
she first knew him, became infinitely sacred and 
pathetic to her now. Over and over again, 
her heart filled with an anguish of remorse, — 
she kissed his fevered hands, and applied the 
cooling lotions to them as well as to his head, 
which the doctors had prescribed. One vast 
pity for him filled her whole soul. She prayed 
earnestly, day by day and hour by hour, for his 
recovery. She resolved to take care of him, to 
be kind to him, to do her duty by him to the end 
of her life. But the words * Gone is gone, and 
dead is dead,' would haunt her still. She had 
married a perfectly commonplace, kind-hearted, 
and worthy little gentleman. Circumstances 
had made him unavoidably take shape in her 
mind as a cruel-hearted impostor. For very 
nearly two years he had denied all knowledge of 
her, and had, in fact, absolutely forgotten her 
existence ; and during this time a door had been 
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opened in poor Catherine's life, which had 
shown her the ideal lover for a romance — hand- 
some, tender, sympathetic, accomplished, subtle, 
profound, amusing ! 

Ah, poor Kenelm ! you had better sleep on, 
and forget a little longer ; your honest, homely 
words of aflFection will be very tame after the 
exquisite passion, the intense excitement, of a 
combated and unpermitted attachment. It was 
all over now, and only the smouldering ashes were 
left ; but if the honest-hearted sailor recovers, 
and if he is able to explain to his wife that his love 
for her has returned, as pure and strong as when 
he first married her— if it is proved that his 
oblivion has been nothing but the eflFect of an 
accident — if the excitement of his fever revives 
what has lain dormant in his brain so long — 
and if all his warmth and heartiness of regard 
^ *^ and aflfection, only repels instead of restoring 
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should flare up again — had he not better lie 
still and die 1 

During this long three weeks of suspense, 
Catherine would often pace up and down the 
smooth green lawns, upon which the drawing- 
room windows opened, and which were charac- 
teristic features of her old home. Far off* on 
the horizon there was a thin blue line of sea ; 
soft, undulating distant hills were lost in haze on 
another side, and the massive foliage of the July 
woods filled up the foreground. Up and down 
these lawns, as a child, Catherine used to be 
allowed to take a ten minutes' run between her 
lessons ; down in the dark fir-woods beyond, her 
cousin. Lord Alwyn, romantic, chivalrous, and 
full of early promise, had talked to her, with en- 
forced reticence, of that distant hope which he 
was pledged not to declare more definitely to 
her, until he was of age ; here she had smiled 
upon this hope with shy response — here he had 
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shown unmistakably that she was dearer to him 
than all the world besides. Before he was of age, 
however, his young life — ^his ardent hopes — his 
passionate attachment for Catherine Irving — had 
all been set aside by the stern, firm hand of 
death. Here, only the day before her father's 
sudden death, she had sat with him under the 
shade of a large old mulberry-tree upon this 
same smooth, soft green lawn; and here her 
father, on that last day of his Uf e, had laid his 
hand upon her head, and said — 

* You were always my favourite daughter, my 
little Catherine. You have had a heavy trial, 
darling, just as we had hoped you might have 
been happy with our poor Alwyn. But better 
days will come for you, dear. You were made 
to be happy. When you come into the room, 
you are like the sunshine to us all.' 

' papa, papa ! if you could see me now ! ' 
Catherine would say to herself, as she paced up 
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and down the familiar path of her childhood, 
and of all her girlish life. * If you can see me 
now, are not you sony for me 1 And Alwyn — 
dear, kind Alwyn ! if you could come back — 
oh, if you could but come back 1 — I should have a 
brother still, to whom I could pour out my heart, 
without any hard-hearted, worldly-minded wife 
to stand between us.^ 

Sometimes Lavinia came with Catherine — 
they never liked to go far from the house ; and 
without putting on their hats, they would walk 
together under the windows of Kenelm Morant's 
sick-room, or to and from the house towards the 
mulberry-tree, which was but a hundred yards 
distant from it. Here also the doctors often 
paced up and down in consultation; here 
Admiral Morant and his sister took their daily 
exercise, in fixed short distances, correspond- 
ing to the tiu^ns on a quarter-deck ; and with 
anxious hearts discussed every sjonptom of their 
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beloved nephew's malady, and all the doctors' 
opinions. 

During this distressing pause in the usual 
routine at the Hall, Mrs Scudamore, with her 
usual good sense, took the opportunity of jiaily 
exercising the horses in a series of agreeable, 
independent drives about the neighbourhood. 
She leant back at her ease in a most comfortable 
barouche, looked aflfable, and really enjoyed her- 
self very much — ^all the more becaiuse, wherever 
she went on the Wrexmore property, the. car- 
riage was recognised, and gentle or simple, old or 
young, amongst the tenants, lifted their hats as 
the well-known livery appeared in sight. Julia 
Scudamore was ' almost tired,' she used to de- 
clare, in describing her drives to her husband, of 
' bobbing her head,' to all the passers-by in her 
daily airing. She * felt just like the Queen or 
somebody.' 

*It would make the family very unpopular,' 
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she would say quite seriously, * if I took no notice 
of all these greetings/ 

Meanwhile the crisis arrive^, and the doctors 
declared Kenelm to be out of danger. He was 
still very weak, but he remembered all his past 
life now — ^he knew his wife again. Lavinia was 
in the room when he first spoke to Catherine, 
sajdng, * Kiss me, dear -/ and adding in his weak 
voice, * Faithful and true — through good report 
and evil report, my little Catherine ! You have 
been cruelly tried, my darling ; but you are 
dearer to me than ever, for your faith and con- 
stancy.' Tears of thankfulness, in his weak state, 
fell down his face, and he closed his eyes to rest 
after saying these few words. 

Catherine, stung with remorse, gave him his 
restorative medicine; and turning to Lavinia 
with a look of anguish, she said, * I will send the 
nurse — stay with him till she comes.' 
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Afterwards, when Lavinia joined her, Cathe- 
rine was sobbing bitterly in her own room. 

* How is he ? ' she said. ' Has he said anything 
more ? Faithful and true he calls me, and I have 
not been so. I could bear reproaches which I 
deserve, but I cannot accept his praise and gra- 
titude. What shall I do? — how can I tell him 
that I am not worthy of his aflFection V 

'Do you want to kill him?' Lavinia asked 
severely. * Don't you see your only duty is to 
console and comfort him, and make him well ? 
When he is strong and well, break his heart if 
you choose ; it won't be so cruel or so cowardly 
to do it then, as if you crush all the reviving hope 
and life out of him at this moment. Catherine, 
you may cry, but I believe you are utterly selfish 
and heartless ; you are crying out of pity for 
yourself, not for him.' 



CHAPTER XII. 

> 

'immensely happy/ 

Horace Ormonde had resolved that he would 
make Margaret fall in love with him. His quick 
insight had shown him that Paul had been re- 
fused. The portrait, from memory, of himself, 
which he had found in Margaret's portfolio, proved 
that he had occupied her thoughts — to a certain 
extent, at all events. Her manner to him was 
frank and gracious ; yet there was now and then 
a slight shyness, a sudden colouring, which he 
could not but interpret favourably for his own 
wishes. He saw that Marion was evidently pre- 
disposed to help him to win her sister — ^that she 
was disappointed to find him so reserved ; but it 
was not his habit to confide in outside friends in 
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matters of this nature. When a man has been a 
good deal in love — at least two or three times in 
his life — he has probably acquired the necessary 
experience to manage his own affairs of this kind. 
The last news from Wrexmore, by this evenings 
, post at Princes Gate, was that a slight change for 
the better had appeared ; the fever was subsid- 
ing. Mrs Scudamore added a note to Marion, 
which said — 

' Nothing can exceed our dear Mrs Morant's 
devotion and tenderness to the patient I think 
some little bird had better be preparing a cer- 
tain sentimental gentleman of our acquaintance 
that his reign is over. Of course, dear, dear 
Lady Wrexmore, this is in strictest confidence 
to you alone. Pray do me the favour to bum this 
very indiscreet cornmumca,tion. But besides, the 
Admiral and his sister, every one, including Mr 
S., unite with one voice in commenting upon 
the devoted attention of Mrs Morant. She is 
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I 

I 

always hovering about the sick-room, and never 
will even take a drive with me, by way of a 
change, which I often assure her would do her 
no end of good. But no ! — ste will not leave the 
precincts of the Hall ; and the days when Dr 
Faber comes down, she is quite in a flame of 
excitement— so unlike her quiet, listless manner 
of late, at Princes Gate. All is going on well — 
believe me, dear Lady Wrexmore, and they will 
end their days together, " a model couple^* after 
all. With truest respect and regard, I remain 
always yours, faithfully and sincerely, 

* Julia Scudamore.' 



Marion took care that Horace Ormonde should 
hear this account without delay. He dined al- 
most every day at this time with the Wrexmores, 
and on this occasion he arrived rather early, so 
that Lady Wrexmore found an opportunity, be- 
fore dinner, to read him part of Mrs Scudamore's 
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letter. It was impossible not to see that Horace 
winced under it a little ; but the next instant he 
was saying with polished ease — 

This is an immense relief. How glad Wrex- 
more will be, although he is not very fond of Cap- 
tain Mc!>rfQt — the reconciliation is so essential ! 
and if he only recovers/ he was continuing, but 
Marion interrupted him, saying — 

' Oh, he will recover, don't doubt it. Men of 
that stamp always do. They hav6 nine lives, like 
cats.' 

Just as the servants were carrying the Dowager 
out of the dining-room, and Marion was follow- 
ing her, a telegram arrived for Lord Wrexmore. 
The Dowager's chair was set down in the door- 
way, the servants withdrew, and Edmund read 
from Mrs Scudamore — *The crisis is over. He 
will recover. Has recognised Mrs Morant. She 
is immensely happy.' 

Although the news was so good, they were all 
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silent, from various reasons. A bell was rung, 
the Dowager was carried upstairs and esta- 
blished on a sofa in the drawing-room, where 
Marion sat beside her, and here they interchanged 
a few hopeful words about Catherine's future. 
They were soon joined by Lord WrexiJ^e. 

* Ormonde has gone home,' he said. \I pro- 
mised to make his excuses. He had letters to 
write.' 

* She is immensely happy ! ' Horace repeated to 
himself as he walked home that eyening, after 
hearing the telegram read out in Lord Wrex- 
more's dining-room. *Yet, only three weeks 
ago, she loved me as much as ever! Fickle 
and shallow, like the rest of them — " immensely 
happy !'^' he continued scornfully, setting his 
white teeth together. * And why should not I 
be so too 1 She is off my mind now. Let her be 
happy ! 1 will propose to Margaret Aylmer this 
very night. " Immensely happy " — good Lord ! 
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with her crazy sea-captain!' he continued to 
repeat to himself, as he turned into his study, 
raised the gas, and began to write — 



*My Dear Miss Aylmer,— You will be sur- 
prised perhaps to hear from me, and yet I cannot 
but hope you may not be totally unprepared for 
what I have to say. You must have seen — ^you 
must have been conscious — that you have occu- 
pied my thoughts almost entirely, ever since my 
first introduction to you. What can I say? 
That I admire and respect you more than any 
one I ever saw, or, ever imagined to myself as 
the ideal of all that could command worship 
and homage ? Margaret, this language is vague 
and inadequate. I love you, dear Margaret — I 
love you as much as I respect and admire you. 
Can you persuade yourself to think of me — ^to 
love me — ^to be my wife ? Do not answer hastily. 
Let me try to win your most precious affection. 
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Yet, if you at once rebel against these presump- 
tuous words — if you instinctively recoil from me 
— take me out of my suspense, and .say, " There 
is no hope," at once. But I cannot face the 
chance of this reply from you in writing. Let 
me come and receive your answer from your 
own lips. I will call at your house to-morrow, 
and shall read my fate in your eyes, without 
another word. — Your most profoundly attached 
and devoted Horace Ormonde.' 



Horace took his letter himself to the Aylmers' 
house. He had hoped to find them at home, 
and to spend another delicious evening on the 
brink of certainty — ^to say *Good night' once 
more with hope in his heart — ^and to leave his 
letter in Margaret's hand, to plead his cause 
when he was gone. But they were dining out, 
and Horace went home disappointed. Still he 
left his letter at the house. ' She will pass une 
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nuit blanche,* he repeated to himself, with happy 
certitude, and with a ^ense of his own power. 
* I also shall be awake, however,' he added 
to himself—* awake and happy — " immensely 
happy!"' and he could not help laughing to 
himself as he repeated these words. 

Margaret found Horace Ormonde's letter on 
the hall-table when she came into the house that 
evening. She caught it up hastily, and ran up 
with it to her own room. A quarter of an hour 
later, her mother found her, still with the letter 
in her hand. 

^£ead it, mamma,' Margaret said, and she 
threw her arms round her mother's neck and 

kissed her, saying, * I know you will be glad — 

you were always so fond of him/ 

'Fond of Fa;al! Of course I am, darling. 

lias he written a^in 1 ' 

' No, mamma, it b not Paul," Margaret au- 

swered, with a twinge <rf paiiL ' Are you glad ? ' 
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she added anxiously, as her mother finished 
reading it. 

* What can I say, darling ? * Mrs Aylmer said 
much agitated. * I was very fond of Paul, you 
know.' 

*But you always liked to see Mr Ormonde 

here, you admired him so very much,' Margaret 

< 

continued. 

' Yes, yes, dear, of course^ — everybody does. 
We all admire the moon, but we don't therefore 
expect, or even wish it to come into the room 
and live with us.' Margaret burst into tears. 
' I must seem horribly cruel and unssonpathis- 
ing,' her mother said, embracing her tenderly as 
she spoke. ' You can't understand me, I know, 
my dear child. Of course you will accept Mr 
Ormonde — ^it would not be in human nature » to 
refuse such a man as that. He is quite charm- 
ing in every way— most sympathetic and de- 
lightful' 
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' But what ? ' Margaret said, now at last 
faintly smiling ; * what is there in reserve, 
mamma ? ' 

' Nothing ! oh, nothing, darling ! ' Mrs Aylmer 
answered, trying also to smile ; but she too 
began to cry as she said, * He is only too per- 
fect somehow — too polished, I mean — not too 
good ; you can't read his innermost soul, as you 
can poor dear Paul's — clear as crystal to its very 
foundation/ 

' Yes ; but one does not fall in love with 
people's qualities, mamma/ 

' But are you in love V Mrs Aylmer now asked 
suddenly. 

* I don't know,' Margaret said ; ' I will tell you 
in the morning, mamma/ But there was a flash 
of light and happiness in her blue eyes as she 
spoke ; and although they parted for the night, 
each was still uncertain. When Mrs Aylmer told 
her husband of what had passed, she found him 

VOL. IL M 
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almost more disquieted by it than she had been 

herself. 

« 

* Somehow, I always took for granted Paul 
was the right man for her/ Mr Aylmer said. 
*He is such a straightforward fellow — one 
always knows what he has in his mind. Now 
Ormonde ^s a good fellow enough, but he may 
have a labyrinth of plans on hand at once, 
and be in love with two women at one time, for 
anything I know,' he muttered. 

'And yet he is charming — he would always 
be kind,' Mrs Aylmer said. ' He was so good a 
son — so devoted to his father — ^he cannot bear to 
give pain.' 

' Oh, yes,' Mr Aylmer replied with a groan ; 
' he knows how to make himself agreeable, my 
dear— no man better. Margaret will be happy 
enough with him — I am not afraid of that.' 

* Then you think she is sure to accept him V 

* My dear, I don't believe any one could refuse 
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him. She might do far worse. But I am sorry 
it is not Paul, all the same.^ 

Horace was right in saying that Margaret 
would pass a wakeful night thinking of him. 
She had to go through a conflict. She knew 
Paul was a better man than Horace Ormonde ; 
that he loved her more unselfishly — ^that he 
sympathised with her more entirely — ^that she 
ought to have responded to his honest affection. 
And yet there was that fatal gift of charm which 
Horace possessed — ^that power of subduing, of 
fascinating all those whom he wished to attract 
— ^which had thrown its glamour over Margaret 
Aylmer. So sensible, so right-minded a girl as 
she was, «o unused to be carried away by her 
imagination, she was as foolish for the moment 
as Catherine Morant herself. *I don't know him 
well enough,' was the only objection that Mar- 
garet could plead against her growing interest 
and attraction towards him. ' He is so reserved. . 
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I should want to know everjrthing about him. 
Would he tell me all? And could I ever be 
happy with a man who only gave me. half his 
confidence 1 ' 

Half his confidence ! Poor Margaret, in her 
youth and innocence, could think of this as scant 
measure ; but with a tjrpical man of the world, 
however kind, however much to be depended on 
for honour and probity in dealing with his 
fellow-men, could she hope for half — for a quar- 
ter — for any real expansion of the soul from 
him ? Had Horace, in fact, any soul — or did he 
only possess a well-balanced heart ? Is sensi- 
bility quite a separate gift from real affection ? 
And is it the want of soul which makes so many 
people hang fire, and remain so lukewarm in 
their attachments in private life, whilst their 
eyes will fill with tears at a pathetic story, and 
ovei^flow at a well-acted drama? Those who 
possess both heart and soul do not weep easily 
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-^they have to keep down their feelings — they 
hurt 'too much to be often allowed full sway; 
' tears, idle* tears/ are tears of blood to them, 
and come from out of the innermost depths of 
their hearts. To these exceptional beings, it is 
hard work to learn * to gather up the fragments 
which remain,^ and if one friend fails, to try and 
content yourself with another. 

With Horace, as we have seen, it was less 
difficult. He had the gift of ready sympathy so 
thoroughly developed — ^he could adapt himself 
to.so many different natures — that when he had 
felt obliged to leave Catherine Morant, he had 
found much consolation in Marion's agreeable 
friendship ; and when he was once more within 
reach of Mrs Morant, and the temptation to 
seek her society was likely to be too strong for 
him to resist, he did not need to take refuge in 
flight again : he had only to look round, and he 
could easily find some one to care for — to be in- 
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terested in — perhaps to love. He was very for- 
tunate in finding so quickly all that he required 
in Margaret Aylmer. He was exceedingly at- 
tracted by her ; and she could not be indifferent 
to the homage of a man who so well knew how 
to make his merits felt— to make himself agree- 
able and necessary to the woman ^ he delighted 
to honour.' 

Paul Ogleby had never cared for any one but 
Margaret. He had no experience in * affairs of 
the heart/ as they are called. He knew no arts 
by which to attract and interest the only woman 
he had ever loved — ^he would scorn to use them 
if he did. But Paul would have died slowly on 
the rack to make Margaret happy, though it were 
with another than himself, and he would do so 
without asking even her gratitude in return; 
whilst Horace would be cured of his attachment 
if it was not returned in full measure, and if, 
indeed, he did not receive more than he gave. 
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Ashfcwd Owen, in that pathetic stoiy, 'A Lost 

^^°^^' Bars tnh, 'Lore is nerer eqoal,' and adds 

"»e French words, '11 y a toajonrs, cdoi qui 

oaise, I'aatre qoi tend la jone.' It was Horace 

^ho expected always to tendre la iotuL His 



expectation 



devotion and tendoues of his own demeanoor. 
-And jet no <Mie coold £&a to see that he was 
osed to obtain aU that he desired—' lore, affec- 
tion, homa^ troops of Mends.*— afl was at his 
commaad. Could any giri of eighteen fail to be 
sopremely flattered by the homage of sach a 
man ? Could she fail to be interested and 
««racted by one who knew so well how to 
please, and who had detmnined to maie her 
loTe hiisx I 

' Pa«l is my brother,' Margaret i^peated to 
bersell, ' tte greaiest friend I hare in the world. 
if he would but be content to lemain so. Oh, 

ho w fiOTTT I am f or him ! and yet I cannot caS Hm 
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back — I cannot many him — it is a totally diflFer- 
ent feeling from being in love. I could scold and 
order Paul about — I should obey Horace Ormonde 
without a word of remonstrance. Could I ever 
be at my ease with him ? Not quite. He is too 
reserved, that is his great fault ; and yet I feel 
my everyday life, all I do, or say, or think, for 
ever, would be illuminated and made beautiful 
by his presence. Of course I shall accept him ; 
how can I do otherwise ? ' 

Margaret was dressed early, and she was in the 
garden before breakfast. She knew that she was 
acting under the dominion of an attraction, a fas- 
cination for which she really had not enough 
foundation, and yet which was quite irresistible 
to her. She would like to have known Horace 
longer, more intimately — to be quite sure that he 
had actually singled her out, before all the rest of 
the world, as the woman he preferred to every one 
else. She could not help knowing that shp was 
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both handsome and clever ; yet she feit^ humble 
about herself and her own power to please, when 
placed by the side of a man so brilliant as Horace 
Ormonde. But as she went in to breakfast with 
her father and mother, she knew that her deci- 
sion was made i and perhaps she had never 
before looked so beautiful as at the moment when 
she joined them this morning. Her dark blue 
eyes were more brilliant than usual, with sup- 
pressed excitement— her cheek wore still the soft 
peachlike bloom of childhood, but there was a 
firm and stately grace in her air and manner, 
which spoke of the farewell to a young girl's in- 
dependence and light-heartedness — of the en- 
trance upon life and womanhood. 

When Margaret came into the room, Mrs 
Aylmer looked anxious and wistful, and she em- 
braced her daughter more tenderly than usual. 
Mr Aylmer only gave evidence of his feeling by 
appearing rather cross — he barely allowed Mar- 
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garet to kiss his forehead, and continued to read 
the newspaper during the intervals of eating his 
breakfast, in a pre-occupied manner. Before they 
left the room, Margaret and her mother stood 
together for a few moments on the wide balcony 
on which the dining-room windows opened. 

* Have you decided ? ' Mrs Aylmer asked, tre- 
mulously. 

* Yes ! * Margaret answered. ' I cannot help it, 
dear mamma ; ' and she kissed her mother with 
that ineffable expression of happiness on her 
whole countenance, which comes so rarely, and 
is so far more reassuring than any words. As 
they still stood talking it over together on the 
balcony, a servant brought out to them a packet 
of letters for Margaret, raying — 

* Mr Ogleby's groom is here, miss, and he says, 
will you please read any letters you like, and for- 
ward the remainder to the hotel at Liverpool 
The address is on the envelope.* 
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I 

/ 

* Is he waiting 1 ' Margaret asked. 

* Yes, miss ; he said he would wait and post 
the letters; but Mr Ogleby wished you to see 
them first.' 

* It is only that I may read what Lavinia says 
about Captain Morant/ Margaret said to her 
mother, who was a little surprised at PauVs 
arrangement. 

*I will send out the letters directly— just 
tell the groom to wait/ she added to the ser- 
vant. 

* Then Paul has not yet started ? I must write 
to him, poor boy !* said kind Mrs Aylmer ; and 
she hurried into the house to send him a few 
words of affectionate farewell, and of sincere 
regret for the reason of his departure. 

Margaret was touched by Paul's confidence. 
There were four or five letters, and one or two 
little notes amongst them in the handwriting of 
ladies, and yet he could trust them all, without 
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fear, to the girl he loved best in the world, j;o open 
and see if they were worth forwarding. • 

Margaret, however, did not open any but 
Lavinia s letter, which was to give her the last 
news of the sick man at Wrexmore Hall. 

' Beloved Paul,' Lavinia wrote, * the crisis is 
over, and he will recover. This has been tele- 
graphed to Princes Gate, and you, no doubt, 
have already heard the news. But, my dear, if 
he does recover, what is to become of Catherine ? 
It is true she nurses him most assiduously; she 
is glad hjB is getting better — quite unfeignedly 
glad and relieved, But she has opened her heart 
to me entirely, and it seems she cannot forget 
Horace Ormonde. She still believes that nothing 
but duty keeps him away from her. She has a 
romantic persuasion, poor little fool ! that there 
is a mysterious sympathy between him and her, 
which must keep her image always in his mind. 
Right or wrong, she believes that fate has separ- 
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ated her for* ever from her husband, and that, 
except as a friend and a nurse, she can never 
be his wife again. As for Horace Ormonde, she 
is persuaded that, for her sake, he will never 
marry. They will not run away, or otherwise 
depart from rectitude, but they will go back to 
their early intimacy, and be sympathetic friends 
once more. It is absurd to hear poor Catherine's 
plans for the future, and most distressing to see 
what an influence this man has obtained over 
her. And yet, I have heard you say he is a man 
of honour ! How has he proved it ? — ^by winning 
the aflfection of the sister of his dearest friend, 
and, under the plea of consoling her for her hus- 
band's desertion, making her faU in love with 
himself. " But he went away," Catherine says, — 
"he went away, most honom^ably, directly he 
found it was dangerous to remain." He went 
away when he had gratified his vanity, and 
made her love him. Oh, I am so furious with 
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him ! Do come here, Paul, and advise Cathe- 
rine, or advise me how to deal with her. 
Poor Morant ! he recognised her yesterday, 
and kissed her so gently and tenderly — he 
was too weak to speak ; and Catherine, of 
course, was very kind to him. But it is a ghastly 
complication. You know, as well as I do, how 
easily Horace Ormonde falls in love, and yet 
Catherine believes herself to be his one ideal ! 
Do come and help us. I shall expect you by the 
three o'clock train^ Your loving sister, 

'L. o: 

Margaret read every word of this letter, and 
then re-read it, crisped with horror. The bloom 
and brightness of a few moments since was 
blotted out from her young face and from her 
whole aspect, and was not to return for many 
days to come. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

A MAN WITH A PAST. 

The first thought that came to Margaret, as she 
finished this letter, was the recollection of Paul's 
' warning her long ago against rushing into any 
great intimacy with Mrs Morant ; and how he 
had spoken of her as a femme incomprise. Mar- 
garet had defended her then, and had been 
indignant at his accusing her of liking to make 
herself interesting by her misfortunes. Paul 
had easily been brought to confess that he was 
wanting in charity on that occasion, and he 
had done all in his power to help and befriend 
Catherine since that time ; but Margaret re- 
membered he had, so far as he had the powet 
to do so, still persistently discouraged their seeing 
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very much of each other. It was not that he 
felt harshly towards Catherine, but he had evi- 
dently been relieved to find that they did not 
often meet — that they did not appear to suit 
particularly well. * If Paul were here/ was Mar- 
garet's instinctive desire, * he would help me — 
he would understand it all.' A telegram would 
have brought Paul back to her that very day. 
Margaret had his address in her hand. The 
ship in which his passage was taken for New 
York was not to sail until the next day. But 
she could not call Paul back — it would not be 
fair to do that. She felt as if her heart would 
break with the sorrow which had come upon 
her, and which she must bear alone. 

A servant startled her by coming up to say, 
*Mr Ogleby's groom wished to know if the 
answer was ready, as he had to go to several 
other places/ 

Margaret collected herself to remember that 
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Lavinia's letter, with all that it revealed, must 
be sent on to Paul. Would he guess — would he 
have any idea, of the cruel pain which it had 
caused ? She wrote with her pencil, inside the 
fatal letter, * I have read it. Thank you, Paul. 
God bless you ! ' and she was just fastening it 
up, when a thought flashed across her — 'Is it 
true? Paul would know.' Ah! yes; but so 
would Lavinia— her word was as much to be 
relied on as her brother's — ^she could not do 
otherwise than speak the truth ; and what she 
had written in confidence to Paul, not knowing 
that he was leaving England, borQ the stamp 
of honest conviction. Margaret folded up the 
letter, and was enclosing it with the others, 
when her mother joined her, bringing her own 
note. 

'Would you like to read it?' Mrs Ayhner 
said. 

*0h no, no, thank you,' Margaret answered 
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drearily, and the letters were carried away, 
whilst Mrs Aylmer suddenly remarked Mar- 
garet's changed appearance, and cried out — 

'My dear, you are quite pale!— you are ill! 
You have got chilled with sitting out here so 
long in the shade. I shall give you some sal 
volatile. Come up to my room directly/ 

Margaret made no resistance. She was re- 
solved to keep herself calm, and to be dignified 
and composed in her interview with Horace, 
who might now arrive at any moment. Her 
mother sent for hot water, and made her bathe 
her face and hands, which were as cold as ice. 
They were still upstairs together, when they 
were told that Mr Ormonde was in the drawing- 
room. 

' Will you go down, dear ?— are you quite well 
enough 1 * her mother asked. * You really don't 
look right yet. Shall I ask him to wait a little V 

* Oh, no ; I will go down,* Margaret said ; she 
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was leaving the room, when Mrs Aylmer fol- 
lowed to give her a parting embrace, and to 
say— 

* Darling, there is still time, if you have any 
doubt. You don't look happy now— pray con- 
sider well, before it is too late.' 

' I will take care,' Margaret answered gently. 
She was afraid of letting herself down from the 
tension necessary for what was before her. She 
dared not seek for sympathy or advice from her 
mother. As she went downstairs, she prayed 
for help to be strong— to have the courage to 
bear what was before her, without betraying all 
that it cost her ; and, as she went into the 
room, her manner was dignified and composed. 

Horace came forward eagerly to meet her. 
To say the truth, he had no doubt that she 
would accept him ; but he was very much in 
love with her, and his whole demeanour spoke 
of an ardour of reverence and admiration— of 
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earnest impatience for her first word, which 
made it difficult to speak. 

* Tell me at once, is there any hope for me ? 
Margaret, can you learn to love mel Oh, do 
not keep me in suspense !— say you will be 
my wife!^ and he took both her hands in 
his. 

' No, I cannot, Mr Ormonde,' Mat'garet an- 
swered, gravely disengaging her hands, and 
sitting down. *I thank you for proposing it, 
but it is quite impossible.' 

Horace now sat down also. He was dread- 
fully wounded. And yet, such was the instinc- 
tive kindness of his nature, that he felt sorry for 
Margaret. He could not bear to see her sweet 
young face set and rigid, with a resolve which 
his experienced eye told him was costing her a 
painful eflFort. 

' What is the matter ? ' he said quite simply ; 
* why do you refuse me 1 ' 
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Margaret was surprised— almost relieved by 
this ease of manner. 

* Tell me what is in your mind/ Horace con- 
tinued. * Don't be afraid to hurt me — ^what is it 
that you have against me ? ' 

*A great deal,' Margaret answered. *But I 
cannot tell you all. I can only say this, that I 
will never marry a man mth a past—vrith a his- 
tory — other interests — other connections. Any- 
thing like mystery is abhorrent to me.' 

' Is that all ? ' Horace asked. * Dearest Mar- 
garet, you are very unreasonable. You are only 
eighteen, you are scarcely grown-up, and you 
think it is dreadful if, at thirty-two, a man who 
has been knocked about in the world as I have, 
has sometimes been in love before — is not that 
what you mean ? Some one has told you that I 
am susceptible, that I like women's society, that 
I have more than once been in love before — ^is 
not that what you mean by my " past history?" ' 
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*Yes/ Margaret said, *that is a good deal 
what I mean/ 

' But if I loved you directly I knew you, if I . 
deliberately prefer you now to all the world, can't 
you forgive me because, until I knew you, I cared 
sometimes for others ? Is not it a proof that it 
is not a mere blind preference which I have for 
you, since I have known many others, with some 
of whom I have even been in love 1 But I declare 
to you most solemnly, I never have admired, 
reverenced any one before, as I now do you.' 

Margaret was softened by the earnestness with 
which he spoke — the sincere kindliness of his 
tone touched her most of all ; one recollection, 
however, still kept her firmly to her first resolve. 

' It is not long ago,* she said, * since you were 
in love with some one you could never marry. 
You allowed her to care for you — you accepted 
her aflFection — and she believes that you love her 
still; 
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* Who has told you this ? * Horace said, and he 
was now pale with anger. 

* No one has told me, but I know it/ Margaret 
answered. 

* That is absurd, Miss Aylmer — you have had 
some impertinent communication concerning me, 
and you believe it because it is against me. If it 
had been anything in my favour, you would have 
doubted it, of course.' 

'No!' Margaret said, and her voice slightly 
faltered. ' If I could get back the good opinion I 
had of you only yesterday, I should be glad ; but 
this morning, in a letter from Lavinia, something 
was referred to, whicli was not intended to do 
you any injuiy, but whicli showed me how little 
I knew you.' 

Horace now left his chair, and came nearer to 
Margaret, as he said in a low and concentrated 
Toice, ' It is to Lavinia, then, that 1 ow^ niy 
failure to-day. And do you sr^JpoBe 3 a^ *^^* 
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understand her motive for writing to you ? Do 
not you see that she did it to help her brother ? ' 
Margaret coloured vividly. She also rose and 
said — 

* Mr Ormonde, I thini we had better finish this 
very painful conversation, if you please. The 
letter was not intended for me to see, though I 
was allowed to read it. Only let me say this one 
thing — neither Lavinia nor Paul Ogleby are cap- 
able of a mean action — nothing would shake my 
belief in their truth and honour.' 

*And yet you are so ready to doubt me?' 
Horace said. 

' I have not known you so long nor so well as 
I have known them,' answered Margaret, with 
dignity. 

* Miss Aylmer, I will leave you now,' Horace 
said ; ' but do not think that I consider myself 
fairly treated, nor that I accept my defeat. 
You will hear from me again;' and bowing 
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slightly, almost defiantly, Horace left the 
room. 

Margaret felt sure she was right, and yet she 
was very unhappy. She had been dazzled by 
the charm which was Horace Ormonde's great 
gift. She had gradually found herself attribut- 
ing to him more depth and earnestness than he 
really possessed; and could it also be possible 
that his fine Grecian profile, his sparkling grey 
eyes, had an3rthing to do with her brief infatua - 
tion? 

Horace was not long in deciding what to dq. 
He resolved to go and see Lavinia at Wrexmore 
— ^to find out from her what she had written to 
Margaret. 

It was still early in the day, and by 
two o'clock he was driving up the wide 
avenue of large elm-trees which led to Wrex- 
more Hall. During his journey a new plan of 
action had occurred to him. He would appeal 
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to Catherine herself. He hoped that, in her 
new-found happiness with her husband, she would 
be willing to plead his cause with Margaret. On 
arriving at the house, Horace first inquired after 
Captain Morant. The servants gave a good 
report. He had * passed a quiet night, and was 
very comfortable. Mrs Morant was yi the 
morning-room.' 

* Is she alone 1 ' Horace asked. 

* I believe so, sir. Will you come this way, if 
you please ? ' 

Horace followed the servant to the room 
where Catherine was. She was alone, when she 
was startled by the announcement of his name. 
Horace shook hands with the cordiality of an 
old friend. He expressed his great pleasure in 
hearing that Captain Morant was so much better. 
He answered kindly and courteously Catherine's 
questions about her brother and his child. And 
then, with the intensity of selfishness which 
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comes with an absorbing passion, he at once 
preferred his request to her. 

I 

* I have come to tell you that I am once more 
in love at last/ he said with his most winning 
smile ; * and you will easily know with whom/ 

' With Margaret Aylmer, of course/ Catherine 
answered quietly with a quivering smile. 

* Yes ; and I have come to ask a great favour 
from you, Mrs Morant. Margaret Aylmer has 
refused me — upload for me with her. I could 
not be in better hands, for you have been a dear, 
kind friend to me. You know me as I am — ^at 
my best and at my worst. Can you still say a 
good word for me ? You do not know how my 
whole soul is set upon winning her aflFection.' 

For an instant Catherine remained silent ; 
she was suflFering too much to speak. 

In the beginning of this story it was asserted 
that a creeping plant will climb towards the light, 
through every hindrance. It may force its way 
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through many crooked and unwholesome pas- 
sages — it may even traverse a subterranean vault 
of darkness and corruption ; and yet it will 
emerge into the sunshine at last. So Catherine's 
chequered life, with its many crosses and mis- 
fortunes, was expanding by degrees into its true 
meaning. She had learnt in this few moments' 
pause, the lesson that she needed most — Duty 
and renunciation. Tears were in her eyes when 
she answered Horace, but her countenance was 
full of a divine sweetness and compassion as she 
said, * I will do my best to help you.' 

* Thanks, dearest friend, a thousand thousand 
times ! ' Horace cried, and he caught her hand 
and kissed it as he spoke. 

Catherine could scarcely endure this affec- 
tionate coolness, but her eyes fell upon the pas- 
sion flower, which hung in long festoons across a 
low window which opened into the conservatory. 
And pain, the ineffable mystery, the stern neces- 
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sity of our lives — pain, as a faithful mentor, had 
brought her to the light at last. 

* I think I will go and see Margaret, Mr Or- 
monde ; at all events, either face to face, or by a 
letter, I will try to convince her how much you 
deserve to be liked.' 

Her voice trembled a little as she said these 
words. But Horace was too anxiously set upon 
his success with Margaret to observe Catherine's 
emotion. 

* How good — how very good you are !' he ^ said. 
*But can you really be spared? — can Captain 
Morant do without you for a day 1 ' 

*I think I had better speak to Lavinia, 
first of all,' Catherine answered with decision ; 
* and then I will either write or go and see Mar- 
garet. I am sure Lavinia will help me to set it 
right.' 

*How can I thank you?' said Horace with 
enthusiasm. *Only by remembering all my life 
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that I owe my happiness to you. I am sure/ he 
continued, restlessly walking about the room as 
he spoke, ^ I am sure she was beginning to care 
about me, when Lavinia came and interfered. 
Ah, Catherine ! if I could win Margaret, I 
should be a very much better fellow than I 
am now. The truth and nobleness — the infinite 
depths of innocence in that young creature, 
would keep me faithful and true to her for ever. 
I am better already, though you may not believe 
it,' he added half laughing, *from loving her. 
She is so child-Uke in her simplicity. You 
should have seen the flash of indignation in her 
glorious eyes, as she turned to me and said, " I 
will not marry a man with a past J' Poor child ! 
who except herself amongst us all, has not had 
a " past," as she calls it ? But it is such words 
as hers which make one ashamed of it. Not of 
all that has been,* he now added, suddenly re- 
membering that he might wound Catherine. 
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* There are days in my past, which I can only 
remember with the deepest gratitude and re- 
spect/ he continued, for he saw that Mrs Morant 
had coloured painfully. ' Thank God, you and 
I have nothing to reproach ourselves with/ 

* May I count on you then,' pursued Horace, 

* dearest friend — angel of goodness — to say a 
good word for me? to let her see that, al- 
though fallible, I have not been base — ^that the 
very fact of my admiring and reverencing her so 
much, is a proof that I am capable of a higher 
life, and that I dp thoroughly appreciate her 
beautiful nature — ^her grandeur of soul 1 ' — 

* You must not dictate any more,' Catherine 
said, with an effort after her old playful tone. 

* I shall forget it if you do. But I promise you 
once more, I will do my best for you.' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AN ACT OF REPARATION. 

Horace did not remain any longer at Wrex- 
more Hall — he did not wish to encounter 
Lavinia or any one else; but, as he left the 
room, he met the last person whom he 
would choose to have encountered — ^Mrs Scuda- 
more. 

* Good gracious, Mr Ormonde ! ' she cried, 
* what has brought you here ? How is the 
Dowager ? Is anything the matter at Princes 
Gate 1 I was never more surprised ! ' 

Horace gained time whilst these questions 
were asked in rapid succession, and deciding 
to give no explanation to so impertinent a 
questioner, he merely answered carelessly — 
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'Nothing at all is the matter at Princes 

Gate. I can't stay a moment — I shall miss 

my train.' 

Mrs Scudamore's curiosity, however, did 

« 
not stop with Mr Ormonde. She went at 

once into the morning-room, to. find out who 
he had been talking with — ^her sharp little 
eyes glittering with excitement. Catherine, 
however, merely walked away through the con- 
servatory, with provoking indifference, whilst 
Mrs Scudamore was calling after her — 

*You have seen Mr Ormonde, dear Mrs 
Morant ! Did you know — did you expect him 1 ' 

The afternoon post had brought Lavinia a 
letter from Paul, announcing his departure for 
America. He had often told her he should go 
there if Margaret refused him, and though she 
was much distressed, she was not surprised at 
his going off so suddenly. He told his sister 
also of his rashness in desiring Margaret to 
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open and read his letters. ' How could I pre- 
dict that this old story would be reviyed again, 
just when we were all hoping a reconciliation 
had been effected? I am a good deal dis- 
tracted about it, because it was quite possible 
that Ormonde might succeed where I have 
failed. Your letter may have conveyed a 
false impression. It is your duty to correct it, 
Lavinia, you will do this for my sake. God 
knows I have no wish to promote a marriage 
which I cannot believe would bring happiness 
to Margaret. But it is not fair that Ormonde 
should be condemned on a few romantic 
words, which were said about him in confi- 
dence to you, and which have reached Mar- 
garet by mistake. It is not because of the 
intimacy to which you referred in your letter 
to me, that I cannot think him worthy of 
Margaret — it is quite on other grounds — more 
general than definite. Margaret may well be 
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dazzled by his accompUshments-his charming 
powers of conversation — his ready sympathy ; 
all women are fascinated by him at first. I 
don't think he has much depth of feeling my- 
seK; and it is this which will wound her 
sooner or later if she marries him. But he is 
what is called " a man of honour and a gentle- 
man," and there is no doubt he is a very agree- 
able fellow, though he does not happen to 
please me. So, if the Aylmers are satisfied, it 
is not our business to interfere. We have 
now unintejitionally done him a serious injury, 
and it is our duty to set it right. I hope you 
will go up to London at once, and tell Mar- 
garet she must not take an unfavourable view 
of Ormonde, on account of what you wrote. 
My belief is, that he acted very well in that 
matter on the whole. A man can't do more 
than go away when he has been fool enough to 
get into danger ; and from what I saw of him 
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during this last few weeks, it appears to me 
that his old attachment is entirely over. You 
know, however, as weU as I do, the simpUcity 
and innocence of Margaret^s nature. She will 
recoU with horror from a man who is known 
to have been in love under unpermissible cir- 
cumstances. She will not stop to consider 
anything beyond the broad question of right 
and wrong ; and I am convinced she will con- 
demn him with the severity which belongs to 
us all in our early youth. I should make her 
understand distinctly the plain truth — so far 
as you know it— and tell her that I think 
Ormonde has acted rightly in that matter, 
and ought not to be hardly judged. Lose 
no time about this — ^it weighs on my mind, 
as an act of reparation due to Ormonde, which 
I trust to you to carry out at once.' 

Lavinia's distress at her brother's leaving 
England, prevented her from immediately de- 
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ciding how to fulfil his wishes. Whilst she was 
still thinking it over, however, Catherine came 
up to her room. • She looked very miserable, 
and there was a thriU of pain, almost of despair, 
in her voice, as she said — 

' Mr Ormonde has just been here. He has 
come to ask me to persuade Margaret to accept 
him.' 

Lavinia was touched with compassion, and 
roughly squeezed Catherine's little hand. 

*It is quite right,' Mrs Morant continued. 
' Of course, I see that it would be wickedly 
selfish in me to wish him to remain unmarried, 
in order to make my life less wretched. He 
and I can never be more than friends for the 
rest of our lives. But that is not enough to 
content him. Why should not he be happy 
with a wife and children ? and why should I 
have expected him to sacrifice all hope of do- 
mestic happiness, for the sake of a cold friend- 
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ship with me ? I have been very unreasonable 
—very foolish— perhaps very wicked ; and if it 
had been anybody else ' — and here poor Cathe- 
rine burst into a passion of tears — * if he had 
only been in love with anybody else, instead 
of with that pattern of perfection^ Margaret 
Aylmer, I think I could have borne it better/ 

* No, you would not/ said Lavinia. ' If he 
had lost his heart to a faulty, attractive little 
creature like yourself, it would have been worse 
for you, Catherine. I must go and see Mar- 
garet,' Lavinia said. * But do not think it is 
because I am in charity with her. . She has not 
only refused Mr Ormonde, whom I hate, but 
she has refused Paul, whom I adore, after years 
of the truest devotion from him. Ever since 
her childhood he has cared only for her. She 
appeared to return his aflfection ; at all events, I 
believed that she did. Paul was always diffi- 
dent. At last he has spoken, and he is refused. 
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and banished to America. And now, because 
he thinks something we have unintentionaUy 
said may have prejudiced Margaret against Mr 
Ormonde, Paul says I am to go and vindicate 
him. A pleasant task, is it not — to go and 
speak in favour of my brother's rival ? ' 

* If you go, I need not,' Catherine said with 
a sigh of relief ; * but I will write to Margaret.' 

And whilst Lavinia prepared herself for her 
journey, Catherine sat down at her table and 
wrote — 



* Dear Margaret, — My friend Mr Ormonde 
is anxious that I should try to give you a better 
opinion of him than you appear to possess — ^for 
he tells me you have refused him. May I sug- 
gest that you should consult Wrexmore -before 
you finally decide against his dearest friend, and 
one to whom we have always, all of us, looked 
up as an elder brother, and as our best friend 
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and adviser through life. Ask my mother 
what is her opinion of him ; and if you ask 
me, I shall frighten you by telling you the 
plain truth. I was very, very unhappy — he 
was exceedingly kind and compassionate, and 
I cared too much for him a great deal ; but 
when he observed this, he had the good sense 
to go away. Now that he is returned, I see 
how foolish I was, and how wrong. He is 
very much in love with you — he only felt a 
passing pity for me. You will be a happy 
woman if you become his wife. I am thank- 
ful to say my husband goes on improving ; and 
if only hiB sto,«th keep „p, we have e^ry 
h6pe of his complete recovery. Please burn 
this letter at once. — ^Yours aflfectionately, 

' Catherine.' 



The journey from Wrexmore to London 
only took up a short two hours. Lavinia 
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Ogleby arrived at the Aylmers at about six 
o'clock. She asked to see Margaret at once, 
and was shown into the same studio, where 
so much painful feeling had so lately been ex- 
pended. When Lavinia strode into the room, 
her dark eyes glowing with suppressed fire, and 
her honest countenance working with indigna- 
tion and emotion, Margaret felt a sharp pang 
of regret as she thought of Paul and of the 
pain she had been obliged to inflict upon 
him. 

' * Dear Lavinia,' she said, ' try to forgive me 
— indeed, I am very unhappy.' 

' I am glad of it,' Lavinia answered, butt- 
ing with her head so as to evade Margaret's 
preferred kiss. * I don't see why you should 
expect to remain serene and cheerful, whilst 
you are making every one else around you as 
miserable as you can.' 

* Lavinia, you are imjust. I don't expect 
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anything but reproaches from you — only do 
pray believe how sorry I am that Paul has 
gone away.' 

' Why should he remain ? — to see you happy 
with another ? ^ 

Margaret was hurt, and did not answer. 

' Look here, child,' Lavinia continued ; 'you 
had better read Paul's letter to me, and when 
you have finished it, there is another from 
Catherine Morant. It is nice for you that 
everybody is taking such an interest about 
you, isn't it ? V Lavinia was thoroughly out 
of temper, and spoke as scomfuUy as she felt. 

Margaret remained grand and firm in her 
calm composure. She read Paul's letter with 
considerable emotion however, although she did 
not betray any outward sign of it. The words, 
'Tell Margaret that I think Ormonde has 
acted rightly in that matter,* touched her most 
of all. They showed a manly belief in her 
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esteem, and in her regard for his opinion, 
although she had refused him. And what 
Pai4 said in vindication of Horace impressed 
her more than ever with • a sense of Paul's 
generosity and chivalry. When she had read 
his letter, she opened Catherine's, with con- 
siderable reluctance and dread of what it 
might contain. She read it through two or 
three times, before Lavinia interrupted her by 
saying at last — 

* Well, have we converted you ? ' 

' No,' Margaret answered ; * I feel just the 
same as I did before.' 
' How is that ? ' 

* I go back to what I began with — it may 
be foolish and childish, but it is an instinct 
which I can't overcome. I will not marry a 
man loith a past. Of course, I see he is not 
accused of anything so wicked as breaking 
the commandments — indeed, I never thought 
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that he had been guilty of any dreadful crime. 
Such people would not be friends with Wrex- 
more, nor with his sister. I have always liked 
and admired Mrs Morant; but I should re- 
quire to know everything that concerned any 
one that I really loved ; and when that ia im- 
possible, I know I should be jealous and dis- 
trustful, and there would be no real happiness. 
It is not only because of his friendship with 
Catherine, that I find I shrink from him. 
Mamma had abeady said something of the 
same kind to me — that I could never know 
how many people he had made unhappy by his 
extraordinary sympathy. For a little while it 
seems so delightful ; but when you see it is 
given so readily to everybody — when each of 
his intimate friends is persuaded that she is 
the one preferred to every one else, there must 
be some want of honourable feeling I am afraid, 
or some immense vanity.' 
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iPerhaps Margaret said this, hoping to be 
contradicted — she had not yet quite made up 
her mind that Horace would not, after all, 
persuade her to accept him. 

Lavinia paced up and down the room, with 
her brows knit and her arms clasped behind 
her waist. They were both silent for a few 
minutes, and then Lavinia said — 

* I am not sure that Paul has not carried his 
generosity too far in what he has written of 
Mr Ormonde. I think you ought to know the 
plain truth, so far as I can tell it you. There is 
no doubt Mr Ormonde was very much in love 
with Mrs Morant, and she has told you herself 
that she cared very much about him, and that 
he knew it. He did what was right, however, 
in going away for several months. He came 
back akeady half cured ; and when he saw you, 
and came to know you, the cure was complete. 
I can prove to you how complete, when I tell 
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you that he came down to Wrexmore Hall 
this very morning, to implore Catherine to 
intercede for him with you. I most own I 
thought this an act of unfeeling selfidmese on 

his part, for he can see well enough that 
Catherine is much 2|.ttached to him still ; and it 
seems to me, Margaret, he was strangely want- 
ing in sympathy, and in true delicacy of feel- 
ing, when he asked her to plead his cause with 
you. Catherine has done it, however, with a 
sweetness and dignity which show more strength 
of character than I gave her credit for. You 
see, therefore, that she has relieved him from 
all allegiance * to her, and this must be final. 
Captain Morant will soon recover, and he is 
very well able to take care of his wife. My 
belief is, they will gradually become quite 
happy together, and you need have no fear that 
Catherine's little history will ever disturb your 
peace again/ 
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Margaret had sat with her arms resting on 
the table before her, and her face buried in her 
hands, whilst Lavinia was speaking. When 
she had ended, Margaret looked up, pale, and 
resolute once more. 

* You are right, Lavinia,' she said, ' Mr Or- 
monde was unfeeling and selfish, and it was 
cruel to ask Catherine to intercede for him — I 
am glad you have told me. Thank you for 
coming to me,' she added, more humbly than 
she had yet spoken. ' I have been the cause 
of so much pain to you and to Paul, it is gen- 
erous of you both to care at all what hap- 
pens to me now.* > 

* I don't leave off loving people because they 
act like idiots,' said Lavinia, softening; 'but 
I can't feel the same pleasure in their sc^ciety, 
nor can I keep from being righteously indig- 
nant with them. You are throwing away the 
happiness of your life in refusing Paul. And 
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let me tell you, you will regret it when you 
axe my age, if not before/ 

Margaret shook her head. * Paul is always 
my cousin — my brother,' she said, * if he will 
still be my friend at all. You see, at least, 
Lavinia, that I am not any happier than he is.' 

' That is aU stuff and bosh about brothers,' 
replied Lavinia ; * pray don^t repeat that hack- 
neyed cant ; it is futile and unworthy of you. 
You know Paul does not love lightly or change 
readily. His feeling for you is not the least 
like that of a brother, and you know it. And 
now good-bye, foolish child. I must go home 
and see my father before I return to Wrex- 
more ; I don't think I shall have time to call 
at Princes Gate. Give them my love, however, 
to all except Marion, whom I don't like, though 
she is your half-sister ; you have more heart 
than she has I admit, — still I can't kiss you 
yet, but we will shake hands, Margaret, and 
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when Paul is safe in England again, many 
things may happen. Now don't contradict me 
for your life — hold your tongue. Only remem- 
ber, he is not your brother, and never will 
be — ^good-bye ! ' 



VOL. II. 



CHAPTER XV, 



TOO LATE. 



When Mrs Morant had finished her letter 
to Margaret, and had seen Lavinia go off to 
the train, she felt the reaction which comes 
after highly- wrought feeling. She was * not a 
heroine,' and yet, in urging Margaret to accept 
Horace Ormonde, she was performing an act 
of self-abnegation— she was cutting off the right 
hand, and plucking out the right eye. When 
it was over, and Lavinia had driven away, 
Catherine felt as if the bitterness of death was 
past. That passage in her life which had been 
cheered, and soothed, and shared with Horace 
Ormonde was over ; and by her own hand she 
had put the last stroke to her separation from 
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him. Catherine wandered into the conserva- 
tory, and sat down there. The carefully 
selected French books, which had been the 
study and amusement of her girlhood, often 
brought sentences to her mind which she 
applied to the life she was leading. A pas- 
sage in an old story crossed her recollection just 
now: *I1 est mort — ^marchons!^ Marchons! 

* 

yes, if we begin to do our duty, we must exe- 
cute our orders. We must bury our dead, aud 
march from the grave, it may be to the tune 
of the gayest music. ^The Dead March in 
Saul ' is played as we enter the burial-ground ; 
we lower our arms — we are allowed a pause of 
regret, a last shudder of anguish, and then 
back to the world again — ' To your tents, 
Israel ! ' 

^n est unort!^ Catherine repeated to her- 
self, and she clasped her hands upon her 
knees, and wrung them together. She had 
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applied the words to Horace Ormonde — ^but 
he was only dead for her. He was alive for 
another woman, and before long— this very 
day — ^he would be fiill of hope and joy, and on 
his knees before her. * Why do I think of him 
any morel' Catherine asked herself. She looked 
at the passionflowers which hung around her, 
and thought of Kenelm, and how he had said, 
*Our love will have the cross in it which 
comes with all true passion!' and, starting 
from her seat, she remembered it was two 
hours since she had left his room. 'Ah, my 
poor Kenelm ! ' she repeated to herself, * you 
, are not brilliant, and handsome, and charming, 
like Horace Ormonde, but you love me — ^you 
have a heart! I can still make you happy. 
Ah, thank God, you are alive ! ' And still, as 
Catherine ran up the long, wide staircases, and 
crossed the corridor which led to Kenelm's 
room, the words *iZ est mart ! ' haunted her. 
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She thought only of her husband now, and 

« 

she paused on the threshold of his room for a 
moment, with a beating heart. When she 
opened the door, she found Admiral Morant 
had fallen asleep at the open window; his 
sister was peacefully knitting by the bedside. 

' How is he ? ' Catherine whispered to the 
nurse, who was just measuring out some re- 
storative mixture. 

^ His pulse is weaker than it was,' the nurse 
answered ; ' he is sleeping too long. Mr 
Scudamore will be here in a minute. Will 
you go and rest a little, ma'am 1' she con- 
tinued to Miss Morant. *We are rather 
too many here, now Mrs Morant has come 
back.' 

Agatha rose immediately, collected her wools, 
roused the Admiral, and carried him off to 
pace the lawn as usual with her; but, as 
Catherine took the place that she had left, tbo 
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old lady nodded encouragingly to her, and 
whispered — 

' All is going on well, you see. He is sleep- 
ing most peacefully.' 

Both Kenelm's uncle and aunt had become 
very fond of Catherine during all the anxious 
time that they had shared together, in nursing 
and watching over her husband. They had 
been quite reassured by Catherine's devotion 
to him. They knew nothing of the storms 
that she had passed through — of the conflict 
which, even that very day Tiad been fought out 
within her. They felt very sorry for their 
harshness to her, when she had gone to seek 
their help at Montagu Square. They were 
sure they had been most unjust to her at that 
sad time, when Kenelm had forgotten her ; and 
their first desire was to make reparation to 
her by every means in their power. 

* Good child ! good little wife ! ' the Ad- 
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miral said, and he'patted her head, as he gave 
a parting look at Kenelm's peaceful counte- 
nance, and then left the room. 

* We must rouse him to take his medicine/ 
the nurse said ; * he is getting too low.' 

Catherine gently kissed her husband's closed 
eyes, and said to him with genuine tender- 
ness — * Dearest ! awake for a moment and 
drink this.' 

He did as he was told, and appeared to 
revive when he recognised his wife. 

* Faithful and true ! ' he murmured, and a 
smile of wonderful sweetness lighted up his 
face. * Through good report and evil report, 
my little Catherine, you have weathered the 
storm. You are good as an angel, darling — 
you would save me if you could. I know it, 
dear. You love me as I love you. But it is 
too late — I am going from you, my child.' 

* No, no ! ' Catherine cried, and she clasped 
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his cold hands in hers. ' You wiU live, dear 
Kenelm, and I will love you with all my heart.' 

Even in his weak state, his face showed for- 
titude and resolution, as he answered — * Cathe- 
rine, you were not intended to live alone. 
Be happy, be happy, my beloved wife — ^I could 
not make you so. Some one else will, please 
God. And we shall meet again, where they 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage.' 

By this time Mr Scudamore and the Wrex- 
more doctor had come into the room. Restora- 
tives were administered— everything was done 
to give him strength ; but he did not revive. 
* Ejss me ! ' was all he said from time to time 
to Catherine, who continued to kneel beside 
him ; and when he saw the Admiral and his 
sister, with the tears irrepressibly pouring down 
their cheeks, he smiled faintly upon them, and 
said, though with difficulty — * Thank you for 
all your goodness, both and all of you. Glad 
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you are here. Glad to have my wife ; but, 
after all, we die alone/ 

He did not speak again, and by degrees 
appeared to lose all consciousness of the affec- 
tionate and anxious faces which surrounded 
him ; but as he slowly sank to his rest, his 
homely countenance was ennobled by a divine 
expression, which showed that he was not 
alone; for the Everlasting arms were his 
support, and carried him gently through the 
valley of the shadow of death. 

When Lavinia returned, that calm summer 
evening, from her hurried visit to London, she 
found, as she looked up at the house^ the 
blinds were all lowered ; and on going upstairs, 
Catherine flung her arms round her neck, and 
cried out in an anguish of tear^ — 

^ He was faithful and tru/e^ LaviiiiiL But 
what am I ? Oh, that te ecnjJd Jjjave Vn^A t/> 
know all, and to fr/r^re lu^ !' 



CHAPTER XVI. 



• BE MERCIFUL ! ' 



It was after dinner at the Aylmers', and they 
were still in the dining-room, when Marion 
drove up to the door. She brought the news 
of Kenelm's death, which had just been tele- 
graphed to Princes Gate ; and, after a few 
words of conventional regret, she said — 

' Edmund will go down to Wrexmore to- 
morrow morning early; and papa, you will 
be glad to hear the Dowager goes there too, 
later in the day/ • 

* Why should your father be glad 1 ' asked 
Mrs Aylmer gravely. 

* Only for my sake,' answered Marion care- 
lessly. *It is hard on me to be mistress of 
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two houses, and have access to neither, except 
aa a visitor, and almost on sufferance. The 
Dowager never thinks, I believe, of breaking 
up this double mSnage — and you know how 
good-natured Edmund is. I have said nothing 
as yet ; but as soon as one house is free, I am 
determined to take thorough possession of it.' 

*When I was in Ireland, some years ago,' 
said Mr Aylmer, * I remember so well seeing a 
handsome Irish girl, who was cleaning up the 
house, and clattering about with brooms and 
buckets. As she swept she sang, with [much 
spirit, something with this refrain — 

** My mother-in-law ! 

My mother-in-law I 
A penn'orth of tick and a hap'orth of straw, 
WiU make a good bed for my mother-in-law ! 

My mother-in-law ! 

My mother-in-law ! " 

The girl's Irish accent, and her humorous ex- 
pression as she sang these words, have often 
since come back to my mind. They would 
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just suit you, Marion, in your present mood- 
I can't remember the rest of the song, but 
this is the refrain — 

" A penn'orth of tick and a hap'orth of atrore, 
Will make a good bed for Lady Wrexmore ! " ' 

Marion laughed and said, * My mother- 
in-law is quite sure of securing herself 
a good bed wherever she goes, papa — the 
best spring-mattresses-beds of down, if she 
likes it. She is a very excellent old lady. 
Don't think me irreverent — although, fur- 
tively, I think her rather a humbug about her 
health. She really can walk, but I believe 
she thinks it more dignified to be carried. 
However, we get on admirably together ; though 
she is dreadfully in the way, remaining in our 
house. It was never intended that we should 
all live together in this absurd manner. It is 
not an English custom. Even Catherine keeps 
her own rooms at Wrexmore, exactly as she 
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used to do before her marriage — quite as a 
matter of course. However, poor thing ! I am 
sure she is welcome to them just now^ and 
until all these melancholy fimeral arrange- 
ments are over/ 

*How is Catherine?' asked Mrs Aylmer. 
* Did you hear anything about her, poor child 1 
We had all hoped better days were in store for 
her. It is very, very sad that Captain Morant 
has died after alL What a distressing history 
it has been from beginniDg to end 1 ' 

* Dreadful ! ' said Marion ; * but after all, it 
was so iU-assorted a marriage, it could not 
have been expected to turn out well ; and I 
suppose she will marry Horace Ormonde, and 
live very happily ever after. Will you like 
Any of you, to come back with me to Princes 
Gate 1 Margaret, you are very silent What 
is the matter ? ' continued Lady Wrexmore 
good-naturedly. *Will you come and see 
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Edmund and the Dowager? They are both 
very low to-night. I am afraid it won^t en- 
liven you much.' 

Margaret was spared any more questions by 
her mother's answering for her— 

* Margaret is so sorry for Catherine, she will 
prefer staying at home; but I will go with you, 
Marion, with the greatest pleasure.' 

Mr Aylmer accompanied them. Neither 
he nor his wife had mentioned to any one 
Horace Ormonde's proposal to Margaret, and 
Marion did not know that she had given any 
pain by her allusion to him« She had wished 
Margaret to marry him, as she thought him 
too nice to be allowed to go out of the family ; 
but Catherine was also her sister now, and 
Lady Wrexmore was quite ready to make fur- 
ther plans for her at once, although she had 
only been a widow for two or three hours. 

Mrs Aylmer came back into the dining-room 
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before going out to the carriage, to say good- 
night to Margaret, adding in her affectionate 
way, *Tou know, darling, Marion knows no- 
thing at all about Mr Ormonde and you. I 
hope she has not made you unhappy ? '• 

*No, mamma,' Margaret answered quietly, 
^she has not made me unhappy;' and her 
mother hurried away to pay her visit of cod- 
dolence to the Dowager. * 

Margaret went up to th^ drawing-room, 
where one well-shaded lamp gave a soft and 
subdued light. Some instinct made her ring 
and tell the servants she was * not at home ' if 
any one called. But she had hardly given 
these orders, when Mr Ormonde was announced. 

* They told me you were not at home,' ha 
said ; * pray forgive me for intruding upon you 
in spite of this. You must be as unhappy as 
I am, at this terrible news from Wrexmore. 
Poor Mrs Morant ! I cannot help thinking con- 
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tinually of her — it is such a miserable end to 
all our hopes. They had become quite recon- 
ciled — ^you know, of course ? ' he added. 

* I did not often hear about it/ Margaret 
answered ; she was embarrassed, and taken by 
surprise at Mr Ormonde's coolly coming up- 
stairs when she had said, ' Not at hpme';' and 
yet the frankness with which Horace expressed 
his sympathy with Mrs Morant, and the tone of 
unaflfectedly friendly interest in which he spoke 
of her, made him more interesting than ever. 
The contrast of his real concern and regret, 
following so quickly upon Marion's selfish in- 
diflference, was particularly sympathetic to Mar- 
garet. But she had quite decided what she 
ought to do. Whilst Marion sat in the dining- 
room playfully describing her grievances against 
the Dowager, Margaret had silently made up 
her mind. She felt sorry for Catherine, as her 
mother had said at the time — so sorry for her,. 
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that she could not bear to think that by any 
act of hers she should add to Catherine's un- 
happiness. After so much suffering, after two 
long years of misery and uncertainty, was no 
peace to come to her at last 1 ' And yet, after 
all, would Horace go back to his old affection 
for her 1 Had he not proved his utter indif- 
ference, by that unworthy stroke of policy of 
which he had been guilty, when he asked 
Catherine to intercede for himi It was this 
act of cruelty towards a woman he had once 
loved, and who loved him still, as he could not 
but know — ^it was this, more than anything else, 
which now gave Margaret strength to resist 
that subtle gift of charm, which had hitherto 
made Horace successful wherever he had sought 
for love. 

But after all, what is the use of giving reasons 
in a matter of this kind ? Probably if Mar- 
garet had been absolutely *in love' with Horace 
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Ormonde, she would have risked all, and mar- 
ried him, and everything would have appeared 
to her in a different light. 

* I could not help coming to you this even- 
ing," Horace continued. * You know in what 
doubt and uncertainty you have left me since 
yesterday ; you cannot think how it tortures me 
to be kept in this state of suspense. Margaret, 
be kind to me ! ' and he bent over her, and 
ventured to take her hand in his. But she 
withdrew it with decision. 

* There was no doubt, no uncertainty in my 
answer yesterday,' she said, gently but firmly ; 
* only perhaps, I ought to have thanked you for 
thinking so well of me ; but nothing can alter 
me— now less than ever,' she added unguardedly. 

* You are very hard — ^very cruel to me,' Hor- 
ace said. ' Has not even Mrs Morant herself 
power enough to neutralise the attacks of the 
Oglebys against me ? ' 
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* It is not their fault/ Margaret answered, 

• that I could never learn to be at my ease with 

you — ^to place any confidence in you — I could 
never ' 

* Oh, yes — ^yes, you would/ Horace urged, 
drawing his chair dose to her, and speaking in 
the kind, friendly tone which she liked best. 

* Tell me anything — ask me anything you wish 
to know about me.' 

* I have no right,' Margaret answered. * We 
can never be more to each other than we are 
now. Here is a letter I received only this morn- 
ing from Catherine. Bead it, Mr Ormonde — 
you will see she has been a true friend to you.' 

Horace read the letter with vivid impatience 
and interest. He was touched by it — his old 
habit of sympathy with Mrs Morant gave him 
the insight to know what it had cost her to 
write it. Tears were in his eyes, as he returned 
the letter to Margaret. 
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' She is a generous woman/ he said, with 
real feeling in his tone. * Do not let her plead 
in vain for me. What she says is the plain 
truth ; ' and Horace believed it himself as he 
spoke. *I felt pity — intense pity for her — 
great liking — great aflfection; but it was not 
love — not, at least, anything like the love I 
have for you — and she knows it. Yet you see 
how kindly she writes of me. We are sincere 
friends, and nothing more. Margaret, do not 
harden your heart against me. Say I may 
hope — ^let me try to make you trust me.' 

' How can I trust you, Mr Ormonde ? ' asked 
Margaret indignantly, * when you could act so 
basely by a woman you once loved, as to 
make her go through the humiliation of writ- 
ing this for you ? ' and she took up Catherine's 
letter as she spoke. * Whether it was right 
or wrong in the first instance, I do not ask. 
I don't choose to think — ^but you loved Mrs 
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Morant when you could not marry her. You 
see what power you still possess over her, 
when she could condescend, for your sake, to 
write as she has done, at your request^ to tell 
me it was " only pity " that jou felt for her 
before. Only pity ! when you had made her 
swerve from her duty, and destroyed all hope 
of peace and reconciliation with her husband — 
only pity ! which gave her the anguish of re- 
ceiving those touching thanks from him in his 
last illness, because she had been *^ faithful and 
true" to him, as he told her — whilst you had 
made her untrue to him. And it was at such a 
moment — ^when she was bearing all this misery 
alone, whilst you were happy and unconcerned 
with us — ^that you could go down to her and ask 
her to destroy the only excuse — ^the only plea 
she could oflFer for herself even to her own con- 
science, that you loved her. Tou can endure to 
see that she has forced herself to write, " It was 
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only pity ;" and when she has done this for 
your sake, you think it is enough to say, " She 
is a generous woman,'* and to tell me it is true, 
as she says, that you never really loved her ! 
Mr Ormonde, I had thought better of you than 
to believe you capable of such meanness. Tou 
are now free to marry Catherine Morant '; but 
I hope she will have the spirit to refuse you.' 

Horace stood perfectly stilL A wild passion 
of rage, of regret, even of self-humiliation, came 
over him' ; but still he admired Margaret more 
than ever. Her indignation, and her courage 
in expressing it to him, was a new experience. 
No woman had ever refused him before. But 
after the first shook of pain, caused by her re- 
preaches, he was not misled by them. No one 
who did not care a great deal about him could 
have been so angry with him. And it was 
clear to him that Margaret's ref\isal cost her 
almost as much as it did himself. He could see 
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how much she suflFered in believing him to have 
been capable of meanness towards another 
woman. That she had had an ideal of what he 

ought to be, was evident ; and after a moment's 
reflection he said- 

' Tou are right, Miss Aylmer, in a great deal 
that you have said. It was ungenerous in me^ — 
even untrue — to say that I never really loved 
Mrs Morant. But in your presence it is diffi- 
cult to realise that any one else was once so 
dear to me. That I left her, as soon as I knew 
there was danger in my attachment for her, 
was the best proof I could give of my 
esteem for her. It was morbid and over- 
strained, if she went through "anguish of 
mind," as you say she did,, when her husband 
called her ** faithful and true." She had nothing 
to reproach herself with. And, let me tell you, 
it was not until I heard that she was reconciled 
to her husband, and that she was " immensely 
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happy " — these are the very words that were 
used to express it — ^that I felt now at last all 
danger was over — now I could own the grow- 
ing respect and attachment that I felt for you, 
without any risk of disturbing her peace. And 
can you really think it would have been better 
for her if I had not rooted out my former senti- 
ment for her ? — and was it an insult to take for 
granted that she had done the same^ and that 
I could turn to her with the frankness of an 
old friend ? Margaret, you are unjust, untrue 
to yourself, when you assert that the death of 
Captain Morant — which I most truly deplore, 
ought to revive a dead passion for his wife.' 

* I never said so/ Margaret answered coldly. 

* It is in your mind, however,' Horace con- 
tinued ; ' and do remember, things are not so 
neatly arranged — they don't happen in real life 
as they do in a novel. I am sincerely attached 
as a friend to Mrs Morant, but all romance is 
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over between us for ever. If I was wrong in 
asking her to intercede for me with you, re- 
member that her husband was then expected 
to recover, and that I was told she was " im- 
mensely happy " with him once more.' 

Margaret remained silent, leaning her flushed 
cheek upon her hand. 

' Speak to me/ Horace said. ' Do you still 
think so badly of me 1 ' 

' Not quite/ Margaret answered gravely ; * I 
believe I have judged you too severely, Mr 
Ormonde, but my resolve remains the same. 
We could never be happy together. Some 
day you will thank me for seeing this so 
clearly now.* 

*This is all useless misery!' said Horace 
vehemently. * You do care for me, Margaret ! 
— I swear that you do ! Why should a mere 
phantom of the past come between us ? — why 
should we not be happy together? Mar- 
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garet, be merciful! — ^be merciful, I implore 
you!' 

Margaret burst into tears ; and, ashamed of 
^.rayi^g so n:uch feeling sle «>id ,uieHy- 

' Good night, Mr Ormonde. I am sorry ; 
but though I am crying in this foolish way, I 
am not changing in the least. You will see 
I was right some day. Good-bye ! ' 

Horace silently pressed her hand to his 
heart — he was too much moved to say another 
word ; and Margaret left the room. 



CHAPTER XVIL 



NO DIGNITY. 



Twelve months had passed away since Paul 
Ogleby left England. During this time, as 
Lavinia faithfully wrote to him, Horace had 
not persuaded Margaret Aylmer to marry him. 
But he still believed that he should win her at 
last ; and, with that end in view, he haunted 
every house where he was likely to meet her, 
and the world said, * He is sure to succeed at 
last' If the Aylmers spent a few weeks at 
Paris, or if they went to the seaside, Horace 
was there also ; and, without posing himself as 
a blighted being, he contrived to give a thou- 
sand proofs, in an unobtrusive manner, that 
he was still unchanged. The excitement of a 
difficulty to overcome kept him in good spirits. 
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As long as he saw no rival in his way, he knew 
that his suit was not hopeless. Margaret was 
spoken of everywhere as * that handsome girl 
whom Mr Ormonde admires so much.' 

Horace had always liked to live in a coterie 
or clique — he had never cared for gene- 
ral society, except as it helped him to meet 
his intimate friends. He now made himself a 
welcome visitor amongst the set of people the 
Aylmers most often associated with. He was 
always agreeable, always charming-appreci- 
ated and sought after, wherever he cared to 
please. Margaret could not be indifferent to 
the homage of such a man. But he knew that 
his best course for a time would be- to avoid 
any direct reference to his attachment for her. 
And he resolved also to conquer Lavinia's 
aversion for him. He did not like her, and he 
owed her a grudge, in homely language, for 
telling Margaret of his old romance for Cathe- 
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rine Morant. But even Lavinia was human ; 
and when Horace Ormonde — ^always the hand- 
somest and most agreeable man in the room — 
singled her out^ and entered into earnest and 
deferential conversatiou with her, discussing 
not sentimental questions, but politics, high 
culture, poetry, art, and science — when he 
allowed her to help him to understand 
Browning, and when he gave her fifty pounds 
for her Eagged School, could even Lavinia 
remain uncompromisingly severe with him ? 

Of one faithful little heart Horace could 
iiot but know he was secure, should all else 
fail With Mrs Morant he had no reserve; 
and, in spite of Margaret's indignation, and 
the accusation of * meanness ' which she had 
brought against him, it was to Catherine that 
he still confided all his hopes and fears at this 
time. It was her consolation to know that, 
now at least, Horace had no secrets from her. 
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He told her everything. He wi^ote to her 
almost as often as in the old days, when those 
Uttle notes with no beginning and no ending 
used to come to and from their two houses. He 
called upon her every day. The world said, 
* Which is it 1 Is he only waiting till Mrs 
Morant's mourning is over> and is Miss Aylmer 
the confidante of his devotion to her friend 1 ' 
No one could suppose that the bond which 
united them so closely was Horace Ormonde's 
love for Margaret Aylmer. As for Catherine, 
she was not a heroine : she was only like a 
faithful dog, who clings to his master the more 
he is hit ; and each fresh pang wljich Horace 
inflicted upon her, in the selfish absorption of 
his passion for another woman, was received 
in the meekness of an adoring gratitude — ^it 
was at least a proof that he loved her well 
enough to trust in her. 
It may be seen, therefore, that poor Mrs 
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Morant had not any dignity, where her affec- 

tioDS were concerned. 

Marion had carried out her views as to the 

double household, at the time of Kenelm's 

funeral When every one else was full of 

sympathy and melancholy thoughts, she deftly 

embraced the opportunity of re-papering the 

Dowager's suite of rooms at Princes Gate. 

All the * personal effects' of that exemplary 
woman were carefully packed up, ready for 

further orders. The London house was thor- 
oughly rearranged, and partly re-furnished, 
to suit the taste of its lawful owners. All 
these changes were effected with great tact 
and cleverness. Marion went to work with 
the greatest caution, in order to avoid hurting 
anybody's feelings, but at the same time she 
acted with much promptitude. And when she 
wrote to her mother-in-law, to explain what 
was going on in the house, everything took the 
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form of an anxious desire for the Dowager's 
own comfort. 

^ I cannot bear to think that you should lose 
the constant presence of Mr Scudamore, not 
only during the day, but at night ; none of 
us feel happy in remembering that he cannot 
be under the same roof with you, in case of 
any sudden attack. It makes me quite wretched 
to think that our darling little son is obliged 

to use the doctor's rooms for his nurseries ; and 
that, in his unconscious innocence, he may be 
endangering the very life of his beloved grand- 
mother. It will be a terrible wrench for Edmund, 
I know well, to allow you to live under any 
other roof than his own, hencefor^^ard. But I 
have thought it over in a thousand ways, and 
it seems to me, on dearest Catherine's account, 
it will be the wisest course. Tou must see how 
obvious it is that the poor old Admiral and his 
sister wiU ask her to live with them 1 You know 



I t 
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how strongly she feels a debt of duty towards 
them, and that if it is once suggested, she will 
devote herself wholly to them for the rest of 
their lives. 

' Edmund and I have agreed that this must 
not be, Catherine must not be sacrificed to an, 
utterly uncongenial and unsuitable position. 
She can visit the excellent old people, and do 
everything in her power to console them and 
to brighten their lives ; but you will not allow 
her, dearest mother, after the troubled life that 
she has led, to wear herself out in so depressing 
an atmosphere, away from us all, and from her 
own sphere of society. You know how her 
heart is bound up with you. Make a happy 
home for her under your sacred shelter. Both 
in the country and in London, you would 
always be near to us. For you would, I know 
well, both of you, often pay us long, long visits 
at Wrexmore. Tour own new house in Lon- 

VOL. IL B 
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don would, of course, be large enough to receive 
the Scudamores; and I feel persuaded this is 
the oijly way to save dear little Catherine from 
being caught up as a waif by the Morants, and 
carried away from us all. They will argue that 
Edmund and I are enough for you, and that 
you can spare Catherine to them. This is all 
thought out by myself, without talking it over 
with Edmund, I know the pang he will feel 
in allowing you to remove from Princes Gate ; 
but the more I think it over, the more, for 
Catherine's sake, I feel we ought to submit to 
this little change. I saw by chance, only yes- 
terday, a long low house to let at Kensington 
Gore, with many rooms opening into each 
other, exactly suited for your small powers of 
walking, I thought of you and Catherine, and 
how charming it would^ be to see you both 
established so near* to us. Let me hear, dearest 
mother, if I shall ere very long get ready some 
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such home for her and 701L I 8hould delight 
to arrange all your favourite household gods, 
your habitual books and furniture, in all their 
old positions^ so that you should scarcely know 
that a few yards divide your house from ours.' 
No one could take umbrage at this letter. 
The proposal to separate was very natural ; 
but Catherine saw through all these forced 
excuses in an instant. The Dowager lived on 
a pinnacle of devotional enthusiasm, which 
made all worldly details most distressing to 
her. She possessed so lofty a soul, that she 
could only see the small affairs of everyday life 
from a grand-seigniorial point of view. No 
petty turns, no indirect ways, were possible to 
her ; and she attributed to eveiy one else the 
same high-mindedness which influenced every 
action of her own life. Mrs Morant could not 
bear to wound her mother by opening her eyes 
to the selfish manoeuvring which was clearly 
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to be seen in Marion's letter. It was at once 
arranged by the Dowager, with lofty simpli- 
city, that Catherine should go and look at the 
* long low house' recommended by Marion ; 
and before many weeks were over, they were 
established there — ^with the inevitable Scuda- 
mores, who had become more absolutely neces- 
sary to the Dowager than ever, because, in her 
improved state of health, she was beginning to 
make attempts to regain her loss of power ; 
and with the obHging Julia's ever-ready arm to 
lean upon, she would walk from room to room, 
and sometimes forget to lie down. She was 
almost thinking of giving up, what Marion 
called ' the dignity of her career,' in a sort of 
palanquin in which she used to be carried up 
and down stairs. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

*OUT OP THE deep/ 

During Paul's long absence, he had written 
frequently to Margaret Aylmer, and she had 
answered his letters with the old friendship of 
early days. The only restraint between them 
was, that he never referred again to her refusal, 
now twelve months ago, and that she never 
mentioned the name of Horace Ormonde. 

Early one morning Lavinia came to the 
Aylmers, and joyfully announced that Paul 
was coming home. *He is on his way — he 
will be here perhaps in a few hours — almost 
as soon as his letter, he tells me. Mar- 
garet ! you will be glad to see him again — ^you 
will give him a kind welcome 1 ' 

*0f course,' Margaret answered. 'I am 
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delighted he is coming back to us all. You 
know I always had a great aflfection for him, 
and I am just the same now as before he went 
away.* 

Lavinia tossed her head. * Provoking, cold- 
hearted girl I ' she muttered. * I daresay I am 
very indiscreet Mai^garet— but you might, in 
common fairness, tell me whether there is any 
sort of engagement, or " understanding y' as it 
is called by some people, between you and Mr 
Ormonde ? ' 

Margaret flushed up, but she answered 
straightforwardly, as she always did, 'None 
whatever — nor can there be at any future time/ 

* That 's right; said Lavinia beaming. ' Now 
I am quite happy. Good-bye ! * 

*Stay a moment, Lavinia — let me explain. 
This has nothing to do with Paul. He under- 
stands perfectly well that we are friends and 
cousins always. Pray do not revive that 
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painful recollection of his mistake before he 
left England* 

* You won't hear any more of it from me/ 
Lavinia answered gruffly. *I like Mr Ormonde 
much better than I used to do — at least, I dis- 
like him less — ^and I thought you might also : 
he is so attentive to you wherever you go. I 
suppose it is allowable to take soi^e interest as 
to your final intentions, without building up 
any other schemes upon it 1 I leave schemes 
and management to Marion.' 

* Mr Ormonde is very agreeable/ Margaret 
answered ; * but when you speak of his being 
attentive to me, I believe it is only his man- 
ner. He is not a man of deep feeling, but he 
gives one the i«pre«on of it, from lis e.tr. 
ordinary sympathy and sensibility, whenever 
anything affects him. It is over in a moment, 
but at the time, it makes him appear to have 
more heart than any one in the world. I have 
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learnt thoroughly to understand him now, and I 
quite recognise the charm which attracts every- 
body so much. But there is nothing really 
great or fine in him that I can discover. He 
is very kind and clever— very agreeable. He 
has the power to make mediocrity appear like 
grandeur of soul ; but there is no true heroism 
in him.' 

Lavinia's countenance glowed with sup- 
pressed emotion. 

' I think him amiable, mark you, and deci- 
dedly clever,' she said ; *but, as you say, for 
grandeur of soul, he can no more compare with 
my brother Paul ' 

Margaret laughed good-naturedly, and an- 
swered, with one of her quick blushes, ' I did 
not say so ; but I quite admit it — Paul really 
is a hero/ 

As she said these words, the door opened, 
and Mr Aylmer came into the room, with that 
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unmistakable air of serious distress, which be- 
longs only to the greatest and most solemn 
trials of our lives. He hesitated an instant, as 
if it were a painful shock to meet Lavinia, with 
whom he always kept up a playful sort of 
badinage, and said to her, with extraordinary 
kindness and gravity in his tone- 

* I did not know you were here, my dear. 
Where is your mother, Margaret 1 I must 
speak to her directly,' and he hurried away. 

Lavinia clasped her hands in an agony of 
suspense, and cried out to Margaret — 

* It is Paul ! Something has happened to 
him — I am sure of it ! Go after your father 
and ask him. I am sure it is Paul ! He is 
dead — some accident has happened ! Mar- 
garet, this is your doing. You did not care 
for him — you refused him — ^you sent him to 
America — and now this is the end of it. Go 
away ! I cannot bear your calm, placid face. 
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my Paul, my Paul ! where are you — what 
has happened to you ? Why do you sit so still, 
Margaret V Lavinia continued fiercely, 'why 
don't you go after your father, and find out 
what is the matter V But as she spoke, she 
perceived that Margaret's bright colour had 
fled, and indeed she had very nearly fainted. 
* Forgive me! ' Lavinia said, still terribly excited. 
' It was cruel to say you sent him away — 
you could not help it. But oh ! how could you 
refuse him — ^how could yoM prevent yourself 
from loving him ? ' 

Margaret could not speak ; and though she 
was anxious to. express how much she cared for 
Paul in her sisterly way, no words came to her 
— she could only clasp her arms round Lavinia 
in silent sympathy. 

Mrs Aylmer now joined them. She had de- 
cided to tell Lavinia the worst at once, and to 
spare her all further suspense. She kissed her 
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first, as a kind of preparation for bad news, and 
then said— 

•MH^r. it i...ty a report which h„di. 
tiessed us, about a shipwreck o£f Jordan Flat — 
no one can say how much exaggeration there is. 
But it is the ship dear Paul was in. We hope 
all is weU with him. There are no details 
whatever, as yet — only the telegram that the 
Brandon has foundered, and that many lives 
are lost. 

' And is his name mentioned 1 ' Lavinia asked 
almost in a whisper. 

' Only in the list of- passengers,* Mrs Aylmer 
aswered. * You know what a splendid swimmer 
your brother is,' she added. 'I don't for a 
moment believe there is any cause for this 
anxiety ; but Henry has gone to see your father. 
He was afraid he might hear the news suddenly 
some other way.* 

* Cannot we go to Sir Philip?' Margaret 
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asked. She felt sure that Lavinia would wish 
to hear everything at once, 

' We will all go there directly/ Mrs Aylmer 
said ; and ringing the bell, she ordered that a 
cab should be fetched immediately. * Mean- 
time you must have some luncheon/ she cried^ 
with an eflfort at cheerfulness. ' It is quite 
ready in the dining-room, and I shaU not let 
either of you leave the house without some food 
and a glass of wine.' 

• Henry is so excitable/ she continued as 
they all went downstairs, 'he always rushes 
into extremes, and takes the worst possible 
view — when, after all, there may be no reason 
for the slightest anxiety.' But as Mrs Aylmer 
said this, her voice broke into a sob, and it was 
by great eflfort that she kept back an outburst 
of tears, for she was exceedingly attached to 
Paul. Before they had started for Sir Philip 
Ogleby 's, Mr Aylmer came back. ' Your father 
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has gone to lAojd%' he told Lavinia, * to make 
further inquiries. It gives him something to 
do, which is just as well, until we hear again. 
I daresay we shall all be relieved from our 
anxiety by the next account that arrives. Many 
of the passengers have been saved — so far we 
know for certain ; but, in the meantime, it is 
a most painful — a most uncomfortable state of 
suspense for you, my dear Lavinia/ 

' It is so strange that he does not send — ^that 
he does not telegraph to us himself, if nothing 
is the matter,' Lavinia said in a trembling 
voice. 

* Oh ! there has not been time for anything 
of that kind ; all the boats were not in yet from 
the wreck. I begged your father to send us 
word directly he heard any more. Wrexmore 
went with him to Lloyd's — ^he will see to this. 
He will not leave Sir Philip as long as he can 
be of any to use him.' 
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* I will go home,' Lavinia said ; * we may 
hear sooner th^e/ 

Margaret went with her, but when they 
arrived at Chesham Place, Sir Philip and Lord 
Wrexmore had not yet returned from the city ; 
and'they waited more than half an hour before 
any news came. It was then in the most dis- 
tressing manner that the newspaper boys came 
down the street, shouting out, * Terrible ship- 
wreck — ^great loss of life — ^foundering of the 
Brandon off Liverpool/ The Oglebys' servants 
instantly bought some of the papers, and 
Lavinia and Margaret anxiously searched for 
further details, but they found only the same 
story which they already knew. 

Lord Wrexmore now drove up to the door 
with Sir Philip, who went to his library at once ; 
and after silently embracing his daughter 
Lavinia, he begged to be left alone. 
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In the great tragedies of life, this is the in- 
stinct with us all ; we feel our isolation. 

Pascal, the man of learning and of genius, 
'the profound reasoner, the sublime and ele- 
gant writer,' amongst his * Pens^es/ says, ' Je 
mourrai seule/ Kenelm Morant, the kindly 
brave young sailor, in his last moments, uttered 
the same thought, * We die alone.' He had 
never heard of Pascal, but in his simplicity, he 
experienced the same great truth, whicli we all 
recognise sooner or later. Lovers and friends 
who are nearest and dearest cannot help us. 
* Out of the deep I have called unto thee.' 

Nothing was known at Lloyd's beyond tlie 
arrival of two or three boats with passengers, 
amongst whom Paul's name was not given ; 
and there was the description of several bodies 
picked up at sea. 

Lavinia was grateful for Lord Wrexmore's 
sympathy. He was the only man she had 
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ever loved. And at one time she had gone 

through great pain of mind, and shed many 

bitter tears, known only to herself, in rooting 

out the vague hope she once had cherished, of 
becoming dear to him. Lord Wrexmore little 

knew how much she had suflfered, when he first 

engaged himself to Marion Aylmer ; but he had 

an instinctive sense that he could always rely 

on her friendly aflfection, and that everything 

that happened to him was interesting to her. 

He had been used to think of her as a 

« 

high-spirited girl, with great force of charac- 
ter ; and when he found her to-day, in all the 
gentleness and humility of an overwhelming 
grief, he was deeply touched, and his quiet 
perception of all that could soothe or distract 
her thoughts was a consolation to her. 

Next to her own brother, Margaret knew 
that Lord Wrexmore was the dearest friend 
Lavinia had in the world, and she quietly left 
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them together and went home. She needed 
to be alone. 

Towards evening a telegram arrived from 
Liverpool from some official authorities there. 
It was addressed to Sir Philip Ogleby at Ghes- 
ham Place, and gave the solemn news^ which 
they had all been dreading, in cold, bare 
words. 

* Wreck of the Brandon. Body found. 
Young man, age about twenty-five, dark hair 
and beard, olive complexion, height five feet 
eleven. Pocket-book contains name of owner 
J— Paul Ogleby; hundred pounds in gold; 
papers and letters with address, " Sir Philip 
Ogleby, Bart." ' 

This was the end, then, of Paul's unselfish 

life — ^the end of his persevering efforts to raise 

and elevate the condition of the poor, the 

ignorant, the ill-used. Had he succeeded even 
VOL. n. s 
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in doing this 1 Was his generous life of self- 
devotion to be summed up as a failure ? — un- 
successful as a philanthropist — ^unsuccessful even 
as a lover. His ardent young life, with all its 
aspirations, was cut short at five-and-twenty 
by the foundering of a vessel — and was nothing 
more to be heard of him ? — was nothing to re- 
main of his untiring patience and endeavour, 
but a grateful remembrance of his sweetness, 
patience, and strength ? This could not be. A 
life such as his had' been was inextinguish- 
able, and could but rise into higher and 
nobler development — * Elsewhere.' 

Paul had been * acquainted with grief in 
many forms — in his own life and in the lives 
of others ; but he had never lost his faith in 
the Divine Master whom he served. Alive or 
dead, he was with Him in whose path h^ had 
• faithfully trodden. 

Some such thoughts as these were all that 
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remained to console those who now mourned 
for Panl Oglebjr. 

All throagh the night that followed upon 
the news of his death, Margaiet seemed per- 
petually to hear the plash of the cold, grey 
waves closing over the man who had loTed her 
best. She had refused him, dazzled by the 
charm and the many accomplishments of Hor- 
ace Ormonde. She had persuaded herself to 
believe that Paul was * only a friend' She had 
been so much accustomed to his goodness and 
nobleness, even to his tender devotion to herself, 
that it was all a matter of course. Nobody 
admired — ^nobody wondered at Paul's unsel- 
fishness. It was * his way '—his nature to be 
good. But when a brilliant man of the world 
is found to be a little considerate, a little kind 
— when he has some sense of honour and right 
feeling — when his eyes fill with tears at a 
pathetic story, and he can express in pictu- 
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resque language his sympathy, not only with 
the most serious trials of your life, but even in 
the trimming of a hat, or the arrangement of 
the flowers in your room — ^homely, hard-work- 
ing virtues are thrown into the shade ; and 
even Margaret had not done justice to Paul 
Ogleby. But it was not so now.- Could he 
have seen her in the anguish of that long 
night, he would have known that he was 
truly loved at last. 

* Hereafter, in that world where aU are pure, 
We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thine husband — not a smaller soul 
Nor Lancelot, ndr another.' 

Marion had been a good deal aggrieved by 
Lord Wrexmore's absenting himself the whole 
of the day, in order to be of use to the Oglebys. 
She observed to her father, * It is not at all the 
sort of thing for Edmund, with his delicate 
health, to be rushing about to Lloyd's, and all 

4 

sorts of places, with Uncle Philip. Why could 
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not Paul have done it 1 ' Here she could not 
help laughing as she said, * Good heavens I how 
absurd and horrible of me ! I forgot it is 
about him that we are all so anxious. One is 
so used to his running about to help everybody, 
it came quite naturally to say he ought to be 
looking after his own dead body, poor fellow! 
Don't look so severe, my dear father — I did not 
intend to be unfeeling/ 

When the fatal news arrived at last, Horace 
came at once to Catherine Morant. He was 
much agitated. 

* How will Margaret take this news 1 ' he said. 
* I have sometimes thought she once had a lurk- 
ing romance for him after all. If it had not 
been for me, I believe she would have married 
him — indeed I am sure of it/ 

But when he saw how much Catherine and 
her mother were aflfected by Paul's untimely 
end, he became at once attuned to their tone 
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of affectionate regret. He cordially joined in 
praising Paul's noble qualities, and he really 
was sincerely grieved to think that his useful 
career had come so abruptly to a close. He 
was sorry for Sir Philip and for Lavinia, and 
was full of sympathy and kindness. 

* This is not humbug/ he said, when he found 
himself alone with Mrs Morant. * I am heartily 
sorry for that fine young feUo w ; but you know, 
Catherine, his death brings me a step nearer to 
the divine Margaret. I can't conceal that good 
may come out of evil, to ma' 

Catherine had long known that Horace was 
not perfect, and she gently tried to check his 
faults from time to tima * * That is true — ^I see 
it as plainly as you do, of course,' she answered 
gravely and sadly ; ' but pray don't talk of it 
yet. It is too soon to think of any benefit that 
may arise for yourself from our dear, kind 
friend's horrible death.' 
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* You are quite right,' said Horace, ^ and I 
was a monster of selfishness. Thank you for 
rebuking me — ^you are a true friend to me. 
Poor Ogleby! what a grand nature he pos- 
sessed ! Margaret made a mistake when she 
refused him. I admit this, Catherine — he was 
a better man than I am, and more worthy 
of her ; but yet I shall try to win her/ 

'When morning came, Margaret dressed her- 
self in the chill early daybreak. She was 
anxious to go oflF to Lavinia ; but when we are 
very miserable, the smallest obstacles often seem 
insurmountable — we are too dejected to over- 
come them ; whilst in a rush of joy and happi- 
ness, we can break down all barriers, and reach 
the goal in view, without knowing by what 
road we came to it. It was only five o'clock 
in the morning. Margaret went downstairs, 
intending to go out, but finding the house still 
locked and barred, she was afraid of startUng 
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her mother by the noise of unfastening every- 
thing so early. She went into the darkened 
drawing-room — ^groped her way to the sofa 
there, threw off her hat, and lying down, ex- 
hausted with her long wakeful night, she fell 
asleep. 

It was perhaps two hours later, when she 
was roused by the opening of the door. The 
room where she was lying down was still dark, 
but in the full light of the outside sunshine, 
there, in the open doorway, stood Paul Ogleby. 

Margaret started to her feet, and in another 
moment she had thrown her arms round his 
neck, and he had clasped her to his honest 
heart, saying only, * My own, own Margaret ! ' 



CHAPTEE IX. 



DAYLIGHT. 



Paul and Margaret were not long left alone. 
In a few minutes Mr and Mrs Aylmer, in their 
dressing-gowns, came hurrying downstairs, 
with outstretched hands of welcome, and eager 
voices, crying out together, * Are you a ghost ? ' 
and Mrs Aylmer continuing, * Is it really you, 
my dearest Paul 1 Thank God you are alive ! 
What mistake is it ? — what does it all mean ? ' 
Paul could scarcely speak in answer to these 
questions : Margaret loved him, and he could 
think of nothing else. But in an incoherent 
way he contrived to explain, by degrees, that 
the poor fellow who was drowned was his ser- 
vant, John Wade, to whom he had given his 
pocket-book at the last moment, telling him to 
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keep the money, and to give the papers and 
letters in it to Lavinia. 

* But what do you mean by the last moment? ' 
asked Mr Aylmer ; * and why had not you as 
good a chance of getting home safe as this John 
Wader . 

* Because he was in one of the boats. I saw 
him safe off myself/ Paul answered ; * and how 
he was drowned after all, nobody knows as yet. 
Poor fellow ! he was a poacher, and got into 
trouble at home, and instead of prosecuting 
him, I persuaded my father to let me take him 
out to America. I hoped to have settled him 
there, but he would not stay without me. 
There was a great deal of good in the lad, atid 
he clung to me with extraordinary affection.' 

* But how did you escape yourself, my dear 
boy, after all ? ' pursued Mr Aylmer. * Explain, 
explain ! ' 

* By swinmiing,' Paul replied ; ' but it was a 
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good long stretch ; I was nearly two hours in 
the water.' 

* Ah! that is the result of your Eton train- 
ing/ said Mr Ayhner, cheerfully rubbing his 
hands. * And now tell me, Paul, have you read 
your own post-mortem description in the 
telegram, which made us all so unhappy ? ' 

* Oh, yes ! ' he answered ; * Lavinia showed 
it to me just now ; it is odd how two people 
so unlike as poor Wade and myself can be 
described so as to appear the same person.' 

' Olive complexion is correct,' said Mr 
Aylmer; 'dark hair is true enough — but we 
ought to have recollected you have no beard.' 

* I remembered it, of course,' Mrs Aylmer 
said ; * but after twelve months' absence, Paul 
might have adopted any change of that kind.' 

'But you see I am not changed in any one 
respect,' answered Paul with a happy smile ; 
and as Mrs Aylmer glanced at Margaret, she 
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saw that they understood each other at last ; 
and with a joyful heart she shook hands with 
Paul once more, and kissing her daughter, she 
whispered to her, * You do not know how glad 
I am,' adding considerately, * And now, my dear 
Henry, we must really go and dress. Of course 
you have been at Chesham Place, dear Paul 1 ' 

* Oh, yes ! I went there first, two hours ago. 
There was a special train from Liverpool for the 
wrecked passengers — ^we got in at four o'clock.' 

' Then I shall order breakfast directly, and 
you will stay and have it with us.' 

Paul did not say, but all the papers that 
morning said for him, that he had been the 
very last to leave the sinking ship, and that to 
his exertions, and his courageous self-command, 
it was mainly due that most of the passengers 
were saved, with the exception of poor young 
Wade, who was picked up on the Formby beach 
drowned — ^no one yet knew by what accident. 
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for when Paul had last seen him, he was in one 
of the lifeboats. 

The Wrexmore family and all their imme- 
diate friends were soon made aware of Mar- 
garet's engagement to Paul Ogleby. Horace 
went out of town for three weeks. When he 
returned, he came to Mrs Morant, and said — 

* I am quite cured. You don't know how 
impossible it is for me to go on loving a 
woman, as soon as I see unmistakably that 

she prefers some one else. Margaret is quite 
right. Paul is the best man for this grand, 
dignified creature. She was too simpl^too 
much like a child for me. I should have 
shocked her fifty times a day by falling short 
of her ideal. Catherine, don't you think, after 
all, we could fall in love with each other, over 
again ? ' 

This was a moment of surprise and of joy, so 
supreme for Mrs Morant, that it is well not to 
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attempt to describe it. Horace was very much 
touched when he saw the eflfect of his words. 

* You always suited me so much better than 
any one else/ he said soon afterwards to Mrs 
Morant. 'I can't think how I came to be so 
much attracted by Miss Aylmer. We will not 
call her Margaret any longer — she is a mere 
acquaintance henceforth — a grand, scornful 
statue^ whom we will admire together, dearest 
Catherine, a long way off' 

The Dowager had always cherished the hope 
that she might see her child happily married 
to Mr Ormonde at last. She had never ob- 
served any serious fault in him. ' Was he not 
one of Edmund's greatest ficiends ? ' This was 
proof enough to her guileless nature, that he 
was worthy of her Catherine. 

Horace Ormonde was invariably kind and 
sympathetic to his wife ; perhaps it was a pity 
that he could not help being so very kind and 
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agreeable to other people also — so much inte- 
rested about all their affairs. But Cathenne 

. will never cease to try to please and interest 
him. She is always ready to fall into his own 
mood, whether grave or gay. She is always 
charming, always attractive, always affection- 
ate and devoted to him. Sometimes she will 
ask him tiresome questions about his many 
friends, who are so fond of confiding in him, 
and who are apt to take up so much of his 
time. Sometimes Horace must endure to go 
through what is called a * scene,^ for Catherine's 

, is a jealous nature. But^ she possesses his 
best affection; and although the admiration 
and attention still accorded to him on all sides 
may frequently prove a snare and a tempta- 

■ 

tion to him, he knows full well that he can 
never meet with the tender consideration, the 
faithful love and homage, that he finds under » 
his own roof and from his own wife. 
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I 

Margaret and Paul Ogleby had no need of 1 

I 

the sharp lessons which had been dealt out to 
Catherine Ormonde. Serene and confident in 
^ach other's aflfection, they scaled the heights 
of goodness and wisdom together, and went 
from strength to strength, * not seeking their 
own/ but the welfare and happiness of all 
around them. 

If Mrs Ormonde's married life was not abso- 
lutely without a cloud, the time had gone 
by when she claimed and expected happiness 
for herself at any price. 

Catherine had now emerged from that dark 
and tumultuous passage in her life. She had 

given up a vain and selfish quest; she had 

learned to * vjait ; ' and she will oloom and 

expand in the true daylight at last. 

THE END. 
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